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GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


No. VIL.—EDWARD BENDEMANN. 


UR countryman, Mr. John Gibson, in 
Rome, when in earnest discourse upon 
Greek art, is accustomed to insist on the 
exaltation which the teaching of philo- 
sophers infused into the works of the 
Greek sculptors. Coming down to a later 
day, in like manner we find, that in the 
revival of the arts in Italy, sculpture, 
painting, and ey: went hand in 
hand. Whil e Michael Angelo in Florence 
worked in the gardens of the Medici, 
5 Platonists were weaving subtle specu- 
Ue lations on divine beauty in the villa which, on the heights 
«3 of Fiesole, overlooks the valley of the Arno. It can scarcely, 
;/¢ indeed, be otherwise, but that the grand cycles of thought 





| which sweep across an age, sway the public mind, and shape 

| the literature of a country, should in considerable degree | 

‘ mould the plastic and pictorial arts. And so it happens | 
that, coincident with the revival of painting in Germany—a phe- | 
nomenon which assumed the bearing of ‘lofty ideas—there has | 
been evolved, by a succession of German metaphysicians, the | 
soaring structure of the ideal philosophy. I do not say that | 
between these contemporaneous manifestations there subsists the 
precise relation of cause and effect. It might be impossible to 
prove that the materialistic system of Locke, and the objective 
school of English art, are consequent the one on the other. And 
just so it may be difficult to show that the transcendental philo- 
sophy propounded’ since the days of Kant has by any mere? 
deduction resulted in the products of ideal art. It were, indeed, 
too much to say that any one picture is an express embodiment 
of metaphysical dogmas. That, in truth, is more than, in the | 
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to divine beauty, and is flooded with streams of light from the | 
source of truth,—has been painted in refulgent colour by our | 
English Platonic divine. ‘‘ Weak sight,” says John Howe, “ would 

afford but languid joy; but when the who e 
(livine power and life, shall seat itself in the eye, when it shall | 
be, as it were, all eye, and be wholly intent upon vision, apply | 
itself thereto with a 
fying joys does it now taste ! renewed by every repeated view how 

doth it now, as it were, prey upon glory, as the eye of the eagle 

upon the beams of the sun!” Such rapturous es oe gy from | 
the fountain of the Platonic philosophy have flooded the whole | 
carth, and fed with fertilising streams the flowery fields of 


FRIEZE FROM THE ROYAL PALACE, DRESDEN. 


soul, animated with glanced as it passed 
that freezes ; 
to the westams hemisphere 
: : : iness, what satis- | the world. 
its might as its only business, what sa om 

he throws out germs of thought, moreover, 


Art. | man, in a student's library known as “ The 


resem tordhenr ewer pe . 

expect, and what we do find, is thi i 

thoughts in the mind of the nation have moulded 

Sia sob eee Smee i See 

with is an -soari i 

confess to a common isin fone ne in li 4 

and conditions of the universal intellect, whi 

birth from the same broodi thought, and which point to 
g 


ory rpg os 8 a es eee 
expound in a theories which a to 
preside over these German hi ents. or 
_ It sounds as a truism to assert that an artist's creations must, 
in some degree, be governed by the views he has formed of nature. 
It is surely a turning point to determine whether nature, shat | 
venture on words so bold, shall be ed as body or ; 
whether the painter shall be content to ibe the mere arti- 
culations of the outward skeleton, or strike at the life that. moves 
beneath, whether the student shall only measure and weigh 
and take possession of a dead carcass, or, on the other hand, 
approach to nature as an animated existence, and hold converse 
with the —_ and.comprehend the thoughts which nature en- 
rae Sa I need wig = Am, Bay ateagn oe 
philosophers an nters are pledged to the latter of these alter- 
natives. There . a remarkable oration on ‘The Connection 
between the Plastic Arts and Nature,” delivered by the transcen- 
dental metaphysician Schelling, wherein are laid down the true 
foundations of an ideal of wsthetics.* ‘The artist,” says 
Schelling, ‘‘ should indeed, above all, imitate that spirit of nature 
which, working at the core of things, speaks by form and shape, 
as if by sym ae ony Oe Oe Os ee en 
vitally imitates it, has he himself created anything of truth.” A 
like lofty strain of thought has been reached by other writers. 
The Danish philosopher, Oersted, for example, in ‘‘ The Soul of 
Nature,” enunciates propositions such as the following :—‘‘ The 
laws of Nature are the thoughts of Nature;” ‘that which the 
spirit promises Nature performs ;” ‘all Nature, as it is pictured 
to our senses, is at the poet’s command ;” “the poet, with perfect 
justice, creates a supernatural world for himself, in which the 
imagination has the mastery.” We have seen how, under the 
revival of the arts in hw the Platonic philosophy had taken 
ion of leading intellects, and it is interesting to mark 
a from age to age, minds imbued with Platonism have, like a 
needle set to the pole, pointed, as by the intuition of their being, 
to the load-star of Art. The fervid eloquence of John Howe 
carried him upwards almost unconsciously to those transcendental 
heights whereon Schelling and Hegel, in a subsequent century, 
planted the ideal philosophy. There ons gentans in sermons 
of this master divine of the Commonwealth, ially where the 
preacher expounds the theory of “the beatific vision,’’ which, 
with little adaptation, might be interwoven into the tissues of an 
Art-philosophy. That ecstatic state of genius known to poets and 
artists of ination all afire, and of nerves strung to the 
exquisite thrill of harmony,—that condition wherein the eye kindles 
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ight that shone over the groves of Athens, and after eclipse 
mer in on the of the Tuscan Athens, that infused 
softening rays of uty on harsh German lineaments, that 
it on our northern shores, and thawed the ice 

British thought, crosses in its onward course the seas 
and thus puts a belt well-nigh around 
transcendental Emerson bursts 

our English Howe ; 
which sparkle with 


Transatlantic and 
scarcely less intense than that of 


* An English edition of this essay was twenty years ago by Mr. John Chap- 
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, and take typical forms that lie at the centre, and crown 
yoga | of highest art. ‘A thrill,” writes Emerson, in his 
essay, ‘‘ The Over-Soul,” “ passes through all men at the reception 
of new truth, or at the performance of a great action, which 
comes out of the heart of nature. Every moment when the 
individual feels himself invaded by the power of insight is 
memorable. Always, I believe, by the necessity of our constitu- 
tion, a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s consciousness 
of divine presence. There is always a shudder of awe and delight 
when the individual soul mingles with the universal soul. e 
nature of these revelations is always the same ; they are percep- 
tions of the absolute law. They are solutions of the soul's 
own questions.” Emerson teaches that within the soul dwells 
essential beauty, that above reigns infinite beauty, and around 
stretches the beauty of nature, and that these several forms of 
the beautiful are correlative each to each. Out of propositions 
such as these is deduced the system of Art philosophy to 
which this writer, in common with his German forerunners, 





is pl i. Numerous passages might be adduced from these 
pages en with metaphysics cast in popular form, which | 
more or less elucidate our —_ line of thought. Take, for | 
example, the following :—‘‘The power of the artist depends on the | 


depth of his insight into the object he contemplates. For every | 
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their heads to the ground 


tions of Jeremiah. 


core of things,” and so his shapes become symbols of central and 
creative thoughts. What spirit promises Art performs, and that 
after a fashion wherein the details and the prose of nature are 
made subordinate to generic law and poetic conception. It would 
wrong this soem ay) and practice to say that nature is thereby 
ignored or violated. Such an assertion could only imply a total 
misconception of the essential principles involved. As in the 
highest scientific induction, individual accidents are reduced to 
wide extending laws, and fragmentary truths fashioned into 
homogeneous unities, so in the highest Art functions individual 
forms are made to pass into nobler types, the base materials which 
inhere to the surface of things are aise off under the heat of 
imagination, and at last beauty and truth, as pure gold, come 
forth as out of the refiner’s fire.” That this is no mere theory may 
be demonstrated by the great works which, derived from central 
and eternal verities, have attained consequent immortality. It 
may be said of the Elgin marbles that they reconcile individual 
with generic truth ; individual nature gives vigour, generic nature 
imparts grandeur of style. In the classic conceptions of the 
Goddess of Love, abnormal defects are eliminated, and so the 


Venus of Milo stands forth in ab 1 i i 

_Stands fo gbsolute perfections which tran- 
scend y one . 1. / av 
; x any y individual model./ In the same way, when Raphael 


a, or when in any other figure he desired to 





JKREMIAM WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. ( Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
“ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! how is she become as a widow! she that was great among the 
nations. Is it nothing to you all ye that pass by? Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, wherewith the 
Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger. The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon the ground, and keep silence : 
they have cast up dust upon their heads; they have girded themselves with sackcloth: the virgins of Jerusalem hang down 
The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for thirst. They that did feed 
‘lelicately are desolate in the streets. The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion.”—The Lamenta- 


| intellectual world. o one, I think, can have taken even 
| Most cursory glance at the ee of the modern German 


EAR 


object has its root in central nature, and may, of course, be 
ibited to us as to represent the world.” “As far as 
spiritual character of the period eo “pe rs the artist, 


e 
expression in his work, so far it always retain a 
deur, and will represent to future beholders the U: 
the Inevitable, the Divine.” ‘‘In our fine Arts, not imi 
but creation is the aim. In rasan sda inter sh 
the suggestion of a fairer creation we know. The 
the prose of nature, he should omit, and give us oly Oe iri 
him : 
h 


and splendour. He should know that the landscape 
for his eye, because it expresses a thought which is to 
and this, because the same power which sees thro his 
seen in that spectacle ; and he will come to wins the 
of nature, and not nature itself, and so exalt in his 
features that please him. He will give the gloom of gloom, 
the sunshine “ ee ‘ P a 

I can scarcely expect that ideas so foreign to our English mode 
of thought will be, to a general public, intelligible’ or see 
acceptable. Yet it is scarcely too much to say that the i 
of this ideal scheme is almost essential as a prelude to the com- 
prehension and fair appreciation of ideal Art. The form of the 
painter is moulded, as it were, on the thought of the philosopher; 
the German artist, to apply the dictum of Schelling, “ works at the 


endow womanhood with unwonted beauty, ‘‘ he availed himself og 
a certain idea which suggested itself to his mind,” and 80 
work was raised above the level of common nature. Thus it will, 
I think, be seen that the ideal method pursued by the modern 
Germans, has not only a basis in true Art philosophy, pod 
supported by the practice of Greek sculptors and Italian pai the 
in their unrivalled works. What success may have crowned 
high efforts of the German intellect is, of course, together. 
another matter. It is sufficient if I have shown that the ideas 
concerning nature, propounded by philosophers and ap 
German painters, are sound. ee 
Schelling, Oersted, and Emerson, we have seen, write disserta- 
tions precisely from the point of view whence ont 
German artists paint pictures. Nature, and of course the term 
includes human nature, may be looked at from diverse er 
and according to the elevation or the depression in the mem! 
horizon of the observer, will the picture be either narrow in re 
and stunted in thought, or, on the contrary, may be found 


expand into wider space, and command a larger circuit im 


school without perceiving t a penetrating eye has. . 
beneath the surface, and held converse with an inner 4, 
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beyond the immediate foreground of hard fact and individual 
character, strétches a far distance, where earth and sky meet, and 
the two worlds of matter and spirit intermingle. 
phenomena are, as I have said, in considerable d e out- 
comings of the subjective philosophy of nature. — 
struck by German metaphysicians seems in accord with the m 
of thought intoned by our English poet-philosopher, Coleridge :— 
“ We receive but what we give, 
And in our lives alone does nature live.” 

Nature is mental, and therefore we must bring kindred mind to 
her study; and with whatever thoughts and emotions we come, 
we shall find a like response in her. We dwell in nature, and 
nature in us, and Art is the middle point in which each meets, 
coalescing in a result which is different from either, because it 
contains the attributes of both. The right study of nature consists 
in the analysis and the synthesis of nature’s noblest thoughts 
and highest phases, a process in which things commonplace and 
worthless are cast out, while the central types and vital essences 
of nature obtain concentration and embodiment. Thus does the 
psychological artist actually portray the mind of nature, and reach 
unto that beauty, law, and order which declare the glory of God. 
Little minds gossip with nature, and hence trivial pictures are as 
rife as small-talk in society. Higher minds converse and reason 
with her ; and hence pictures of deep thought and aspiring intent 
tell of royal spiritual pedigree, aa in the words of Schelling, 
‘‘ show forth the inner structure of the entire temple of Art in the 
light of a high necessity.” Thus painting, according to an oft- 
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Schelling, involves several important conclusions not irrelevant | 
to our present pu . Schelling teaches that the soul of things, 
and the body which clothes that soul, were called into being as at 
one breath, that conceiving thought begets encircling form, that 
the creative intelligence invests the world in its own image; and 
then he proceeds to show that the artist to whom the gods have 
granted the same creative power, works in like manner ; that thus 
the sculptor and the painter possessed of divine energy are not so 
much subject to nature as co-operative with her, rearing up the 
structure of Art on the living and immutable verities wherefrom 
nature herself springs. Hence nature and Art are vital in the 
same growth, they are divers yet ofttimes identical manifestations 
of the same power; they are sisters claiming common parentage, 
they are handmaidens in that household, the world, which is 
the outer court to the mansion in the heavens. The Art that 
bears the seal of this divine birth carries with it a spell,—the 
force of genius is within its lineaments; its strength at once felt 
and yet not to be described, asserts over the mind the prerogative of 
power. The mere copying of the outward forms of nature is a 
process of dead petrefaction; the articulations of the bones of 
nature’s skeleton may be thus precisely drawn, but the life and 
the spirit elude so servile a pencil. ‘The creative artist must 
enter, as it were, the laboratory of nature, and there conspire 
with the forces of nature and fashion those crystalline forms of 
symmetry which develop into essential beauty. Thus does the 
painter, as the natural philosopher, seek, as we have already seen, 





These pictorial | 


THE HARVEST. 


| repeated aphorism, is dumb poetry, and thus through visible form 
in silent and translucent streams eloquent thought, —— 


t nsive mind of the beholder to ardent emotion. 
| it may be aafely affirmed thet of this int the ideal and the real 
no longer war the one against the other. ideal becomes so 


| potent and essentially true, and the real is invested with a beauty 
so far removed from common observation, that each merges in the 
other, and the two grow one and indivisible. Winckelmann seems in 
some measure to have pointed to this conclusion, when he said 
that much in Greek Art which appears to us ideal, was to the 
Greeks themselves natural. The same great German critic was 
accustomed to place products of Art on the platform of the infinite, 
and so the creations of the sculptor and the pai ter were weighed 
/and measured by the laws whi vern eternal works of 
nature. It was with this deeply philosophic writer a fundamental 
axiom that Art should bear upon her front of beauty intellectual 
expression, and that in her noblest moods she should commune 
with a nature which is above nature. Somewhat, too, in the 
same sense is much of the teaching of our own analytical critic, 
Mr. Ruskin, who, while or vitating towards naturalism, 
| ever and anon soars on wings Tistesie to the topmost heights 
of the ideal. The precept so oft repeated by this ideal yet realistic 
phllonsenar, that noblest pictures embody noblest thoughts, is, in 
fact, the very corner-stone of the ideal philosophy—an axiom from 
| whence might be deduced just those transcendental doctrines 
| which I have here sought to inculcate. 
|. The reciprocity between Nature and Art, as propounded by 
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after the primal or the perfect , the noblest manifestation 
whereof is the human form. That form, in its original estate, was 
in the image of God, and that image is in spirit man, and in 
body nature. High Art, according to the definition of German 
metaphysicians, starts with nature, then lays hold of human 
nature, and lastly ps at deity. ‘Here already,” sa 
Schelling, ‘‘soul and body are in perfect epreery y is 
form, and grace the soul; not the soul in itself, but the soul of 
form, the soul of nature.” And when this soul of nature is united 
in perfect correspondence with the body of Art, then _— is 
evolved that placid beauty which suffuses itself over the works of 
German spiritual painters—a beauty serene as twilight, and gently 
glowing in the warmth of evening skies. And though the storm 
of passion may dash in tumult across the smooth and silvery face 
of nature, or of spirit-begotten Art, the spell of beauty 
moderates excess, and thus an eternal an a — calm presides 
over the works which are religious and divine. This serenity 
assuredly is the portion of the samtly forms revealed to Overbeck. 
Thus in fine “ the relation between Nature and Art,” as taught 
by Schelling, finds its issue in absolute equipoise, the union of 
objective nature with subjective spirit, in the product of that 
placid art which is the concord of body and soul. Lofty national 
works can alone be born of elevated thought in the mind of a people; 
the truth which the sage discovers the poet sings and the artist 

ints. Such is the concerted harmony between the Art, the 
iterature, and the philosophy of Germany. 
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I BENDEMANN was born in Berlin in the year 1811. The 
Pry iostewstion he received came from the academy of his native 
city. In the year 1828 he went to Dusseldorf, where he fell under 
the tuition of Schadow, with whom, two years later, he travelled 
in Italy. His talents expanded so early that he acquired with his 
first picture a reputation. While in Dusseldorf, he seems to have 
taken the life of the children of Israel, in joy and sorrow, for 
illustration—a theme around which have been gathered many of 
the artist’s most renowned works, such, for example, as the well- 
known picture, ‘The Captive Israelites mourning by the waters 
of Babylon.’ German critics find in these compositions the 
qualities of the elegy and the idyl ; they pronounce these produc- 
tions as poems in beauty, purity, and greatness of soul. In the 
year 1838 Bendemann un ertook to execute a series of pictures 
in the royal residence, Dresden, among which the design we 
engrave of ‘THE CREATION’ forms part of a consecutive frieze. 
The life of the artist has been laden with labours. Bendemann 
executed a picture in the town-hall of Frankfort: he also — 
in his native city of Berlin an allegorical fresco. In 1838 he was 
decorated by Louis Philippe with the order of the Legion of 
Honour, in 1847 he received the Cross of the Saxon order of 
Knighthood, in 1848 he obtained from the King of Prussia the 


Order of the Red Eagle, and in 1851 from the King of the Belgians | 


the Order of Leopold. The honours wherewith continental artists 
are loaded offer striking contrast to the all but total disregard 
our own government for the talent which brings glo 
nation. Pendemenn we have always understood to have 


has given to characters who lived under the Jewish my eye ey 
Our first illustration is taken, as I have said, from the series of 
mural paintings which decorate the royal in Dresden. The 
throne-room of the king is fittingly occupied by subjects of 
stately dignity, more or less intimately associated with the 
annals of Saxony, or significant of the general sway of justice 
upon earth. These compositions are not always free from over- 
crowding and consequent confusion in the figures. The ball-room, 
naturally more festive in decoration, receives on its walls cheerful 
scenes from Hellenic life. A frieze, whence is taken our first 
illustration, ranges above the major compositions of this room. 
Like other such designs executed as a running border to more 
weighty materials below, this frieze is occupied by a flowing 
stream of narrative, a river rippling with insident & the way, 
which flows onward to that sea where life mingles with eternity. 
The connecting idea of this frieze is taken from the current 
of human existence. In innocence man comes into being, then 
passes through stormy conflict, a chequered state of mingled joy, 
toil, and woe, which finds rest in the grave and hope in immor- 
tality. The style of these compositions, compared with the manner 
of the Elgin frieze, and that of the Kaulbach frieze in Berlin, 
inclines to the naturalistic, softened here and there with the tender 
emotion that reigned over mediwval Art in Italy. Out of the 
series I have selected for engraving the opening scene from 
Paradise, because therein the figures present lines of singular 
beauty, and the subject brings an acceptable variety to the pre- 
vailing monotony of the modern German school—a school known 
chiefly to affect Christian Art. The mutual lines of composition, 
in the centre of the three compartments, maintained between the 
figures of Adam and Eve, are graceful and well balanced. These 
qualities, however, it cannot be said pertain pre-eminently to the 


extended series from which we have naturally sought to select a 
favourable example. 


The grandiose composition, ‘JenEMIAH WEEPING OVER JERU- 
SALEM,’ cannot be more aptly described than by the ominous and 
denunciatory words of the prophet which we print beneath the 
engraving. It will be observed that the picture has been com- 
posed on the basis of balanced symmetry ; the head and shoulders 
of the old prophet form the apex of a pyramid, the sides and 


base whereof are filled in by the figures which repeat with accu- 
mulative intensity the terror- striking story. Even the very stones 
cry aloud with anguish. 

The subject of our third illustration, ‘Tue Harvest,’ has 
received pleasing and popular treatment. The scene, taken from 
nature, can scarcely escape naturalism: the figures, in keeping 
with the circumjacent trees and fields, are also essentially natural- 
istic and individual. Thus the picture appeals to the sympathy 
and is brought home to the daily experience, of the ‘beholder. 
Yet, at the same time, the spectator will not fail to observe that 
principles pervade the composition which bring rude naturalism 
within the confines of wsthetic law. The patriarchal figure 
standing beside and beneath the shadowing tree—a noble type 
of pastoral life—serves as a fixed axis round which the com- 
position, otherwise scattered, rotates. Here, too, in the towering 
ay of the central object is seen once more, though under 
which tee’ = opptestion of the pictorial pyramid,-a form 

i, e seve , . } 
rade aout — asting structure in the desert, stands for 





architecture that is its framework, requires to 
of | 
to the | 
m, by 
birth at least, a Jew, which fact may account for the prominence he | ou ‘ 
| Thoughts trivial, details 





firm. This pzinciple, as a keystone to a 
| 


spanning arch, Bendemann has not i 
to ends more than merely structural. well-kn 
position, for example, ‘The Captive Jews,’ the balance of 
seems to point to an intention lying beyond the ken of 
and the grasp of the hand. The statutes which govern 
are here obeyed ; that outward order which is in i 
law, seems ns Breda y nepe a moral recti 
tyranny ma ve ou uu not overturn 
to aren fon the visible type of the 
and justice which no ou could confound. 
that natural symbolism which, resting on no 
conjecture, is catholic as the works of , and vocal in that 
guage through which nature holds converse with the 
Bendemann is one of the many German artists 
the medium of fresco for the expression of noble though 
him, in common with his brethren tutored in Rome, i 
communion with the great works of Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine and the Vatican, fresco painting was 
eminently a monumental art. It was m of 
than that of easel painting—an art which, from early 
been tribu to architecture and co-operative with scul: 
practice in which the arm that is strong will rejoice, an i 
that is large may glory. This art of fresco —— 
sim 


ment, symmetric in proportion, and broad in the di i 
its distinctive members and masses. The themes it 
should be endowed with the element of greatness ; 
embodies should be enduring as the tenements 
nme methods meretricious, must 
no p in that high and ancient art which Giotto, 
Signorelli, Michael Angelo, and Raphael raised to majesty and 
stamped with essential truth. Such was the style which, by i 
largeness and by the loftiness of its historic range, the German 
inters of the modern school strove first to master during their 
talian sojourn, and then, on their return to Germany, to naturalise 
in the Fatherland. These young Germans, as we have seen, 
to the last degree enthusiasts, and Cornelius, the forerunner of 
the company, ap to have inherited, as the representative 
of Michael Angelo, an actual contempt for the practice of oil 
inting. Fresco he held to be the natural ally of architecture, 
and when consulted by our English commissioners on the Fine 
Arts, he strongly advocated the employment of the — for 
r. Fresco, 
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the decoration of the Palace at Westminster. main- 
tained, is in its very character monumental, and on 
account must be deemed fittest clothing to vacant wal 
spaces in public buildings. It is indeed the han d of archi- 
tecture, and has proved, in the practice of the test of Italian 
masters, capable of adapting itself to the varied requirements of 
styles, Gothic and Renaissant. The Arena Chapel, Padua, deco- 
rated by Giotto, and the Church of St. Francis, at Assisi, adorned 
by Cimabue and others, are Gothic; the Campo Santo, covered 
with frescoes by Orcagna, his contemporaries and successors, 18 
cf a style allied to forms Lombardic; while the Vatican and 
Sistine, painted by Michael Angelo and Raphael, belong to the 
Italian Renaissance. Fresco painting found no difficulty (and 
indeed why should it?) in adapting its pictorial forms to the 
contrasted constructional lines and asap of these diverse 
styles. The modern Germans have shown no less versatility than 
their Italian predecessors. At Munich Hess, in the Allerheiligen 
Kapelle, conformed to the exigencies of a Byzantine interior, and 
in St. Boniface to the requirements of a Basilica. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, and others, have in like manner brought pr 
composition into subjection to the Gothic arch. Cornelius, how- 
ever, in common with all painters and critics who have 
the difficulties of this arduous practice, rightly insists that fresco 
painting, as essentially a monumental art, must abide by severe 
and symmetric principles of design. The simplest elements of 
form, and the strictest principles of composition, must by the 
painter in fresco be maintained. And it is worthy of remark that 
modern German painters have become so fully imbued with this 
doctrine, that even when departing from fresco, and taking their 
pastime in the greater liberty permitted to easel painting, they 
still, perhaps unconsciously, remain subject to laws of the more 
stately art. The truth of this observation is enforced even in the 
landscape of Bendemann, which has been composed after the laws 
of an absolute symmetry. : ; 
Bendemann may be s by some of his contemporaries 
for play of fancy and fertility of imagination, by others for classic 
subtlety or beauty in form, by many again for Christian graces 
and direct spiritual utterance; but to him pertain nae 
—— power and presence. A man s0 might have 
een painter to the kings of Israel, catching the words of inspira- 
tion as they fell from prophetic lips; verily such a man were 
worthy in his art to serve the God of Jacob in the courts of the 


Temple in Jerusalem. 
J. BEavrxeTon ATKINSON: | 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 





Tue subject of our national Art-institutions, 
and other matters of a kindred nature, have, as 
usual, occupied the attention of the House of 
Commons this session, as it has during former 
years; but, so far as one may judge, with no 
very satisfactory results. Whatever is done 
towards advancing ~ ne mr tack yy Se 9 
with a niggardly and grudging oug’ 
the Chancellor “Of the Exchequer has a large 
surplus at his disposal, a fraction of it only can 
be spared to meet the wants of our National 
Gallery. The greatest portion must go towards 
the remission of taxes, for the itions in 
favour of the reduction of certain duties which 
are presumed to press heavily on the commer- 
cial and industrial classes have prevailed with 
Parliament to the almost entire exclusion of 
other matters. Art, certainly, has had its “ sup- 
lies” voted, yet for purposes which conduce 
ut little, comparatively, to its highest and best 
interests. Not until the voice of the public is 
heard as loudly at the door of the Commons— 
if ever it is so heard—demanding that the 
Art-institutions of the country should be placed 
in the position to which their importance en- 
titles them, will the representatives of the 
people really concern themselves about the 
matter. There is but little sympathy with the 
subject, and less knowledge of it, within, while 
much indifference prevails outside of, the House. 
It will not serve as a war-cry on the election 
hustings. There is no political capital to be 
got out of it by candidates or their i 
and so we go aun te an 
istening, devising plans and rejecting them, 
grumbling and procrastinating, till the session 
closes, and the opportunity of doing good 
“stands adjourned”’ to a more convenient season. 
The collection of pictures in our National 
Gallery is, unquestionably, not surpassed in 
value, though it may be in extent, by any gal- 
lery, public or private, in the world; and the 
highest credit is due to Mr. Wornum for the 
manner in which this magnificent collection is 
displayed, considering what limited space he 
has at his disposal. But let any one walk 
through the different apartments, and see how 
the pictures are piled one above another, how 
pe hang in the closest proximity to each other, 
and how some are placed on screens where the 
light scarcely reaches them. Glorious paintings 
by Titian, Turner, and others, pnw ed spon near 
to the ceiling as to be literally out of sight; 
while in the case of some of Turner’s works, 
they have actually been taken out of their 
proper frames, and surrounded with a narrow 
plain gilt moulding, simply because they could 
not otherwise have been lame atall. And it is 
the parsimony or the indifference of the coun 
which allows such a state of things as this,—a 
nation that boasts of being the wealthiest and 
the most liberal in its expenditure of all the 
countries in the world. Why, no private collec- 
tion in the kingdom is so unworthily hung as 
are the pictures in our National Gallery. 
Foreigners, who manage such matters at home 
in a far different way, may well sneer, as they 
do, at what they see in Trafalgar Square. 
Some promises of amendment have been made 
by Government during the sitting of Parliament. 
r. Gregory called the attention of the House 
to the condition of the National Gallery, the 
British Museum, and the South K mn. 
Museum, declaring that the collections in these 
several edifices were in a state of chaos, for 
which Government was responsible. If ministers 
had come forward, he intimated, with all their 
influence, and with a well-arranged plan for the 
enlargement of the National Gallery, they might 
have carried the measure. He advocated the 
removal of Raffaelle’s cartoons to Trafalgar 
Square as the most fitting locality for them, as 
well as the pictures in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and some of those now at Kensi mn. 
i» Mr. Cowper, in reply, stated that the delay 
with respect to the National Gallery and the 
British Museum was occasioned by a difference 
of opinion as to what should be done. Of 
course, it is this want of unanimity, or rather, 
this diversity of ideas, every man having his 
own crotchety notions regarding what a national 








gallery ought to be, and where it should 
which is the hindrance to all action. Ms Tite 
had no doubt but = the House would freely 
support any comprehensive for dealing 
with this institution; but the Festa of the 
Exchequer threw the onus of the present state 
of things on the shoulders of the Commons, 
Government having deferred to their wishes. 
He hinted, however, that something was to be 
done in the matter of the British Museum, and 
when a plan could be laid before members, a 
wate — po erate it in the estimates. 

m what subsequently transpired in the 
House, it soems that the plan ing by 
Government contemplates the removal of the 
een ere ee of the museum to 

yu ensington, where a building is to be 
erected for it on the ground purchased out of 
the proceeds of the ibition of 1851. The 
announcement met with a reception from the 
members very far from cordial. 

About a week before the House broke up, 
Mr. Cowper moved, and obtained, a vote for the 
sum of £20,000 for the ement of the 
National Gallery, or rather for the purchase of 
some ground at the back of the t edifice, 
with a view to its extension. moving the 
vote, the right honourable gentleman entered 
into a somewhat elaborate statement of the 
deficiencies of the Gallery as it now stands, and 
of its total inadequacy to its purposes, facts 
which all the world knows laments. A 
long discussion followed upon Mr. Cowper's 
motion, members appearing desirous to elicit 
from apt a = Bee me it was intended to 
erect a new buildi together, or to h up, 
and add to, the present, a plan chides a 
generally condemned, and which we most un- 
equivocally condemn also :— 

“Tt must not, and it cannot, come to good.” 


Mr. Cowper, however, would make no definite 
mises. He said no further i 
would be taken by the Government except to 
obtain a site; but at some future time, perhaps 
next year, an estimate for the new site must be 
brought ferward, and that would be the time 
when the question of the plan and extent would 
be before the House, and when the Government 
would state what, in their opinion, the new 
design ought to be. But next year there will 
be a new parliament, possibly a new ape 

inclined to adopt a more liberal policy tow 
our great museum of Art. At any rate, we 
hope to hear no more of a “ patchwork” plan, 
which even the economical spirit of the age 
would ignore. 

From what has transpired in the House on 
more than one occasion, it seems now to be 
ascertained with tolerable certainty that the 
Royal Academy will be removed to Burlington 
House. 

On the question that the sum of £49,456 be 
voted for the Houses of Parliament, Mr. F. 
Powell wished to hear from the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, what arrangement had been 
made between Government and Mr. Herbert, 
R.A., with respect to the sums which the artist 
was to receive for his pictures of ‘Moses coming 
down from Mount Sinai,’ and the ‘ Judgment of 
Daniel.’ Mr. Cowper said that since the dis- 
cussion which took place last year, it has been 
determined that Mr. Herbert should be paid 
£5,000 for the former work, and £4,000 for the 
latter. Mr. Maclise, whose ‘Death of Nelson’ 
the right honourable gentleman stated was 
nearly finished, though not in a state to be 
thrown open to the public, was to have £5,000 
for it. e original sum named was £3,500. 
This we are bound to say,—and we are sure the 
public, when the picture is exhibited, will — 
with us,—is not one shilling too much. ; 
Cope, R.A., and Mr. E. M. ard, R.A., were 
each to receive £100 extra for their pone, 
and in future each picture 3 to ja re: subject 
of a separate arrangement. y to a ques- 
tion put by Mr. Powell, who pen whether the 
‘ Judgment of Daniel ’ was to be painted in the 
Peers’ Robing-Room,—that is, we presume, as 
a fresco on the wall,—or on canvas, to be 
Arts’ Commission had stlosied a subjects 
for Mr. Herbert to paint P soe 


At the subsequent sitting of the House, Mr. 

thet tneclpenvn, chien perpen ap eamactet 
w were, 

sanctioned the removal of the cartoons by Raf- 


Gallery respectively. Mr. Augustus Smith called 
ntio to the fact that an item of £2,000 
appeared for travelling expenses to purchase 
gabe for the National Gallery, while the 
cost of the works thus was . 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer offered no 
eS eee y to this 
other observations made by the urable 
othe bi five shillings, charged for th 
i ice, five shilli c lor the 
Po nm a the miniatures recently exhibited 
at South Kensi nm, was the subject of a 
uestion put b 1 Stanhope in the House of 
Landa, to wha Earl Granville replied that the 
sum was necessary in order to obtain funds to 
meet the expenses of the exhibition. 
Inquiries were made, as customary for many 
ears past, concerning the completion of the 
elson column, when Mr. Cowper intimated 
that one of the lions was actually “looming in 
the distance;” or, in other words, that the 
model was in the hands of the founder, who 
would shortly have it cast in bronze. He hoped 


the others would mre Sec f 
The purchase of the Soulages collection was 


discussed in the House of Commons, Mr. Dillwyn 
having moved for copies of correspondence and 
papers relating to it. The matter evoked some 
not vi complimentary remarks by several 
ponte AA gentlemen, but the motion was 
withdrawn when Mr. Bruce had given the 
House what it considered a satis: reply. 
The sum given for the collection, about £14,000, 
had been paid by ay instalments out of the 
moneys voted by Parliament for the use of the 
South ee Museum. 

But inly no more important matter con- 
nected with Art has, during the past session, 
come before Parliament, than the question of 
the Museum at South Kensington. This, as 
the Times, which lends its powerful influence to 
the warm support of things as they are at 
Brompton, says, is the “great battle-field. A 

t feud seems to exist on the subject.” A 
vote of £116,841 was demanded for the general 
management of the Department of Science and 
Art. Of this sum, considerably more than one 
half is required for Kensington. Mr. Dill 
moved the omission of the item of £10,000 for 
the purchase of specimens, ancient and modern, 
for the Museum, alleging that he “did not think 
the House would be justified in granting so 
large a sum to make up some odds and ends— 
no one knew what—to form a collection of old 


@ 





curiosities. ae Se did ye : to 
him to have any object or purpose which it was 
not already lange one h to fulfil. mg “eho 
he said, a great deal of Barnum about it; 

it seemed rather a museum to attract visitors 
than to promote any really useful object. There 
was & deal of Palissy ware, Majolica ware, 
terra cotta—some of the latter merely 
hideous rubbish — enough to stock a dozen 
museums, & number of snuff-boxes, and 
among other e matters, several hurdy-gurdies. 
He wished to know whether the money was to 








buy more Majolica or hurdy-gurdies, or what. 
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Almost member who rose to speak con- 
demned tip iodnmerzin which the public money 
was spent, at Kensington, and yet the vote was 
carried by a considerable majority, and so the 
authoritics av@ eft for ‘artother year to. do. as | 
they please.’ It.is an to call the insti* 
tution” srhool,, the obj r.which«it ‘was 
founded.» It is, to- all and: purposes,-@ 


museum ;jand- doubtlees,.as such, ma boast -of | « 


being-what the Times calls it, “ one of ‘the pret» 
tiest, best:manhaged, and mbst attractive exhibi- 
tions: in London/? but @ place of sound : Art- 
edutation it certainly is.not, never has: been, 
and never will be ander its present management. 
Credit»-has-been given to this: seetion of the 
ent for-its utility as a training school, 

which, the journal. already referred to says, 
« has created arid kept alive the highest standard 
’ of Art-teaching~ throughout the country, and 
rescued: many*-schools from ignorant. and in- 
competent ‘hands.” Butif the: teaching which 
from: Kensington~be of such essential 

fit to the schools-in the provinees, how is it 
these institutions are in such a prostrate condi- 
tion? The Tihs attributes. it tothe little sup- 
port given to'them “ by localities in:which they 
are most valuable, and’ which profit most by 
their services!’ . But the Times knows, or ought 
to know, for the: matter has frequently been 
diseussed én its columns, that these localities 
almost entirely ignore the existence -of. the 
schools as of any real service to them, though 
the manufacturing classes cannot ordinarily be 
charged with néglect of their own interests: 
# The subscriptions-raised. by the richer inhabi- 
tants of the ninety places in which*schools 
receiving aid from Government’ are «established 
are absolutely contemptible.” It is so, andthe 
teason’ is, that manufacturers have long dis- 
covered ' their” inutility to them; they know, 
' also, that the masters; however well qualified 
for ‘the duties'they are required to perform, are 
thwarted in their operations, and restricted in the 
system they would adopt, by the authorities. at 
head-quarters, as in-the case of the néw minute. 
Moreover, the “richér mhabitants’’ are quite 
aware that of the large sum annually vata by 
Parliament for the suppert of the Department 
of Art in all ‘its various ramifications, by far the 
larger propertion goesfor purposes with which 
they have no sympathy, and which are. of no 
tse to them. Having given their subscriptions 
to the schools in the shape of taxes, they see no 
reason why they should -be again called upon 
for voluntary pecuniary aid, when the compul- 
sory assistante afforded is expended so little to 
their satisfaction and advantage: This is the 
real secret of the premature decay of the princi- 
pal provincial schools. The Times looks upon 
this result with tolerable complacency, and com- 
forts its readers with the fact that if these insti- 
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FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS~ COLLECTION, » 
NATIONAL GALLERY. * © , 


— od 


RUSTIC CIVILITY. * 

* W. Collins, R.A., Painter. c. Cousen, Engraver. 
CoLtmNs, at a comparatively early ,period 
of life, when his prospects. were not very 
see ae was very: light; 
remarked t,: notwithstanding the:un- 
fayourableness of his’ position, he had: still 
an ‘‘ urishaken “determination ’to become 4 
great paintér.” ‘Whéther’he succeeded in 
arriving at such a distinction some critics 
inay be incliped to question ; yet none can 
refuse him the award,due to an artist 
whose pictures of English landscape are 
characterised by true feeling, .exquisite 
taste, and a love of the beautiful-in nature: 
Before his time we cannot call to mind one 

inter of our*school,-unless it be Gains- 
ae h, whos®-pictures are so thoroughly 
identified with the pastoral life and scenery 
of England; while his works have a greater 
variety than the Suffolk artist’s—omitting, 
of course, the portraits of the latter—inas- 
much as many of them illustrate the coast 
scenery and fisher-life of the country. An 
examination of the works of Collins can 
scarcely fail to realise in the mind of the 
spectator the truth of a remark: made by 
an anonymous writer on the identity of 
Art with*nature. ‘‘ Coleridge,”’ he says, 
‘‘had a true and profound insight into the 
character of Art when he defined a picture 
as an intermediate something between a 
thought and athing. The thing and thought 
stand respectively for the outer world of 
matter and: the inner world of mind. The 
thing, or object, is received and taken from 
visible nature into the inner mind: of the 
artist, and» there, being elaborated and 
combined with his individual idiosyncracy 
of thought and feéling, comés forth a second 
time into actual existence; under the new 
and created form of Art. “The primafy 
element—the raw material—is nature; the 
forming power is mind; and the ultimate 
product, Art.” 

What an ardent admirer of the country 
was Collins!. Not so much of. the old 
ancestral mansion, guarded, as it were, by 
strong-limbed trees, whose years might be 





tutions die out, as it prophesies they will, if 
they do not receive a larger amount of local aid, 
we shall stil? possess the Kensington Museum, 
which, it is intimated; we shall do well to 
, increase, with, we suppose, such additional objects 
of sound Art-instruction described by Mr. Dill- 
wyn as snuff-boxes, hurdy-gurdies, and things 
of # like’ kind. . This, then, is to be the result of 
the operations which, for more than a quarter of 
& century, have been at work to create a school 
of Art-teachers, and to infuse a sound knowledge 
of Art among the producing classes of the 
community.“ The South Kensington Museum, 
“orte of the prettiest exhibitions in London,” is 
to be all the country has to show for the enor- 
mous sums lavishly bestowed upon the project 
of a national school of Art-education.. A costly 
affair, truly! 
In discussing: the question of our Art-schools, 
with reference to what took place in Parliament, 
we have thought fit to answer the arguments of 
the Times rather than Dring forward any of our 
own ; because in proportion to the influence of 
that journal, so are its views likely to be adopted 
by the majority of its vast array of readers. 
And inasmuch as these arguments are based on 
erroneous premises, and lead to false conclu- 
sions, we have made it- our business to refute 
them “putting the whole matter in its true 
t. he subject has too frequently been 
m our columns to leave the reader 
of our views. 


ignorant 


counted by centuries, as of the quiet secluded 
village, and the green lanes deep sunk amid 
high banks with overhanging oaks, and 
quivering ash, and thick-leayed elm, and 
irk green ivy, and prickly brambles; with 
wild conyolyulus and creeping woodbine, 
and perfumed honeysuckle “forcing sweet 
life through all ;” such a spot, in fact, as 
we see in this picture, and which are to be 
found nowhere but in England. The road 
is not a thoroughfare: it i 
bability, to some substantial farmhouse, or, 
perhaps, to the ire’s mansion ; there 
18 a group of rustic children, the eldest of 
whom has laid down a bundle of gathered 


sticks, and flung open the rustic gate on | 


the approach of a horseman, whose shadow 
is clearly defined in the sunlight on the 
foreground. How truthful is the attitude 
and the action of the children ; the eldest, 
a bright-faced urchin, stands with 
his back against the gate to keep it open, 
and his hand ‘to his forehead, in anticipa= 
tion of the halfpenny as payment for hi 


civility. By his side is a wee child, who | queti has defined his drawing by a composition 98 


would fain conceal itself, through timidity, 
behind the other ; on the other side C) 
gate is an older girl peering through the 

at the ‘‘ coming man.” 
Royal 





The picture was exhibited at the 
| Academy in 1832. 
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eads, in ‘all pro- | 


| printed from co 


| Principally in. the 


THE “ MARMOR.. HOMERICUM-”.- 


Tae marvelously “beautiful pi 
decoration: to which this name” hii 
is now in its place’ in’ the cloister of : 
College; to which e 


oP “ntural 


does all honour té the:taste and-di 
of the donor,* not less’ on ‘account 
classic charm and:technical originali 
it-appears at a time much vexed discussions, 
hitherto unprofitable, on “wall wa, 
The artist is the Baron-dé Trig 


contpleted. - From any ordi 
the’ printitive means em 
ferred that the powers of the artist were circum: 
scribed within very narrow limits; bnt it's tot 
80, the finish of the work is singularly original, 
M. de Triqueti’s first essays in this direction 
were, we believe, two panels sent to the Great 
Exhibition’of 1862, one of-which was purchased 
for South Kensington; but he does not*daim 
the method as his invention, as it was practised 
by Beccafumi and other Sienese painters, who 
selected the floor of the duomo ‘as the field ‘of 
their labours which are now nearly effiiced.” In 
the principal panel of the Marmor Homericum; 
the great poet is seen at Delos singing the woes 
of Andromache as from the walls o hey Ae 
sees the body of Hector dragged: by the chari 
of Achilles. The description’ is found in the 
22nd book of the Tiad :— 
Abrdp éei ripyov re xai avdpav iter J udor, 
‘Eon ranrivac’ éwi reixet, &C. : d 
Homer is seated. holding a harp in his left hand, 
and extending his right to his audience, which 
immediately around him consists of Delign 
maidens attached to the Temple of. Apollo; and 
on the left is a group that symbolises 
of the.elements on which the fame,of G 
resta, as consisting of a warrior, a phil 
and an athlete, who listen in fixed attention; 
the women are moved. to demonstrations. 
ief by the ape = Andromache’s , distress: 
n the left wing of the principal composition.15 
a figure seqocsentins the tied triumphantly. 
suspending the shield of Minerva at the feet of 
| Victory, and on the right is a figure sym 
the 
t= to a column surmounted by.a statue-of 
| Neptune, whom she implores to suspend. his 
| persecutions. In the upper. border. is, seen the 
| quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, the 
| violence of the latter being res L 
Minerva. There are also present, Ulysses, 
| Nestor, Patroclus, and Calchas. The corner 
| sponding subject below is Achilles in his tent, 
| mourning with his followers the death of Patro- 
| clus, Priam at the same. time emb 
| knees, and supplicating him to restore the 
|of Hector. On the right above, Calypso come 
to the departure of Ulysses, and below we 
| see the latter slaying the snitors of Penelope. 
There are besides four supplementary bas-relief 
| Helena working in embroidery. the os ot 
| the Greeks and Trojans, and Penelope undoing 
‘at night the work of the day. In. order to 
ples 0 to artist. readers. the method of the 
| work, it may be said that the figures tell with 
mach heilligney. against the dark seastie i a oe 
rawing and markings conmng ou 
| clearness and softness of those of outlined figures 
per plates. The shading — 
| figures is yery slight, being principally eff 
with a tint of.red; that.of,the draperies, seen 
incipally shaded is of all 
colours. -In the sculptures at-Siena. the lines 


kings have been filled up with some 
ial softer than the marble, but 





| 


| at the angles, a head of Venus, a head 


M. de Tri- 
appearance 


———_ 








J. 


7 


it‘has been: 
learned Vice-Chancellor, Mr. | shoe Ss 
of ite*real 


| 


Odyssey at the moment of shipwreck. clingy . 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM DENHOLM KENNEDY. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us the followin 
notice of this artist, whose death coonened 
about two months ago. ‘ Born,” as he 
himself expressed it, ‘‘two years and two 
days before the battle of Waterloo,” he 
had not, at the time of his sudden and too 
remature decease, quite completed his 
fifty-second year. peony | his native town 
Dumfries at an early age, he went to Edin- 
burgh, and in the ‘‘modern Athens” re- 
ceived, like so many other men eminent in 
Art and science, an excellent education in 
that enlightened capital. In 1830 he came 
to London, and, having made the acquaint- 
ance of Etty, remained on terms of the 
closest intimacy with him till the time 
of that painter s death; and from him, 
rhaps, imbibed his great love of colour. 
Tn December, 1833, Mr. Kennedy was ad- 
mitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
and on the 10th of the same month, in the 
year 1835, the gold medal of that institu- 
tion was @ ed to him ‘for the best 
historical painting.” Elected “‘ travelling 
student,” he, in 1840, went abroad with his 
friend Noble; remained about two years 
in Italy, and on his return, in 1842, with 
Mr. Elmore from that country, brought an 
immense collection of sketches, which have 
since furnished countless subjects for his 
facile pencil. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the many works of this artist, 
but we may mention among the more re- 
markable of those exhibited since 1833, 
when his name first appears in the Royal 
Academy catalogue, the following :—‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 1840; the large 
picture of ‘Italy,’ with two wings, 1843; 
‘ The Knights Charles and Ubaldo,’ &c., from 
Tasso, and ‘The Bandit Mother,’ 1845; 
‘ The Italian Goatherd,’ 1847 ; ‘ The Spectre 
Huntsman of Onesti’s Line’ (‘ Theodore and 
Honoria’), 1851; and the ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ sent in 1854. In 1858 he exhibited 
a ‘Scene from Gil Blas,’ and a landscape. 
His principal works exhibited more recently 
are, ‘Claude sketching the Tomb of Plautus 
near Tivoli,’ ‘The School of Salvator,’ ‘A 
Fountain near Nettuno, Coast of Italy,’ 
‘Border Outlaws,’ ‘Summer Time,’ ‘ 
Festa,’ ‘Waiting for the Ferry-Boat,’ 
‘Italian Landscape, with Cattle,’ and his 
picture of this year, at the Academy, ‘ The 
Land of Poetry and Song.’ Mr. Kernedy’s 
lace in the world of Art will not easily 
filled, as ‘‘ classic landscape” is now 
almost neglected, and the deceased was 
thoroughly imbued with fine feeling for 
composition and colour, especially in that 
particular department. In private life his 
manner, ‘‘ serene, accomplished, cheerful, 
but not loud,” and his real good-nature, 
have endeared him to all who knew him; 
although he sometimes affected to be 
“lofty and sour to them that loved him 
not.” Mr. Kennedy had not been for some 
years a candidate for academic honours ; 
indeed, having suffered for the last two 
og « from a dangerous disorder—dropsy— 
e had, from the nature of his complaint, 
been more indifferent about success than 
could have been wished, especially as his 
later works are generally considered his 
best. It was on the evening of the Ist of 
June that this artist was last seen alive: 
he was then visited by an attached friend, 
who had latterly been accustomed to see him 
daily, and who left him on that night ap- 
arently in his usual state of health, and in 
usual cheerful mood ; but on the next 
morning Mr. Kennedy was found dead. 
An inquest was held on Monday the 5th, 





when it was found that the deceased had 
‘‘died from natural causes.” The mortal 
remains were at once conveyed to Dum- 
fries, and deposited in the family buryin 
place. Mr. Kennedy had been ae 
affected by the death of his only brother, 
the amiable and gallant Colonel J. D. Ken- 
nedy, who expired at his residence, Red- 
castle, Dalbeathie, but a few days before 
the painter breathed his last. In consider- 
ing the merit of this artist, it is difficult to 
say whether he excelled more in landscape 
or in figures; but in the combination of 
both he is thought by many to be un- 
rivalled ; and there will, we imagine, be no 
difference of opinion as to the merit of such 
ictures as ‘The Italian Goatherd,’ ex- 
bited in 1847.’ But his great admirers— 
and he has many—are perhaps less pleased, 
with his larger canvases than with the 
numerous small works scattered in man 
rivate collections, and which are generall 
ghly estimated by their possessors. He 
was a good scholar, an admirable judge 
of etchings and engravings, of which he left 
a good collection, and so great a lover of 
music, that at one time he regularly 
attended the opera for nine years, without 
omitting a single performance. 





ANTHONY WIERTZ. 


Beyond his own country the name of this 
painter, who died at Brussels on the 19th 
of June, after an illness of a few days only, 
was scarcely known, and yet he was one of 
the principal artists of the modern Belgian 
school. a noble atelier built for him by 
the government, he worked long and labo- 
riously on canvases great and small. A 
man of singular ideas and habits, but of a 
large mind, a sculptor and a writer as well 
as a painter, his whole life was passed in 
his studio; here, and in the gallery at- 
tached to it, hung at his death the results 
of his life’s work, except some portraits 
executed as a means of subsistence. His 

ery was open to visitors, but he never 
exhibited, and would not allow his pictures 
to be engraved. All these works have now 
become the property of the government, in 
compliance with the arrangement made, at 
the request of the artist, when the studio 
was erected at the public expense. Among 
his principal works may be pointed out— 
‘The Triumph of Christ,’ a large com 
sition with a multitude of figures, ‘The 
Death of Patroclus,’ ‘ Christ in the Tomb,’ 
‘The Guillotine,’ in four pictures, ‘The 
Suicide,’ ‘ La Belle Rosine,’ ‘The Homeric 
Contest,’ ‘ La Liseurs de Romans,’ ‘ Anges 
déchers,’ &c. &c. 

Wiertz was born at Dinant, in 1806: he 
studied in the school of Antwerp, where 
he took Rubens for his favourite model, and 
the style of this artist pervades all the works 
of his follower, both in largeness of form 
and in colour; and yet he was no copyist, 
for his ideas were entirely his own. But 
Wiertz was not 1 sed painter; his man- 
ner was but indifferently suited to the taste 
of the age, which would not tolerate in a 
modern painter what was considered ad 
mirable in his great predecessor. ‘‘ Wiertz,’ 
says a writer in a Belgian journal, when 
alladin to his death, ‘‘ was not—we do not 
fear of being thought too severe for affirm- 
ing—jud by his ie at his 

roper value. Largeness, originality, pro- 
Seemed Sie richness, boldness, and vigour 


against envy and ignorance, yet a con- 
ueror in the domain of Art and of ideas.” 
e was followed to his grave by a large 
number of the _——_ artists and men 
of literature an science in Brussels and 
Antwerp. Wiertz was a member of the 
Antwerp Academy. 





FRANCIS DURET. 


The death of this sculptor occurred in 
Paris, of which city he was a native, in 
the month of June. Duret was a pupil 
of Bosio, and took the “ first great prize 
of Rome,” in 1823, and a first-class 
medal in 1831. Among his statues are 
those of Chateaubriand, in marble, at Ver- 
sailles; a Neapolitan Fisherman dancin 
the Tarantella, in bronze, the property a 
the Emperor of the French; and a bronze 
statue of a Neapolitan Vintager. He also 


Y | aided in the restoration of the Louvre, and 


executed the monumental fountain at the 
Place de St. Michael, Paris. M. Duret was 
a member of the French Institute, and an 
officer of the Legion of Honour. He had 
reached the age of sixty. 





FRANQOIS CLEMENT MOREAU. 

This artist, a French sculptor also, and 
one of great promise, died very suddenly 
in the same month, at the early of 
thirty. His statue of Aristophanes, in the 
Paris Exhibition this year, attracted uni- 
versal attention. 


—¢————— 


THE PETTENKOFER PROCESS.* 





Tue Royal Commission appointed by King Louis 
of Bavaria some two years back to make experi- 
ments on this process have at a published 
their final report. It bears date Feb. 23 of the 
present year, and is printed at length in the 
current number of the Kunst und Gewerbeblatt des 
polytechnischen Vereins fiir das Konigreich Bayern, 
Professor Pettenkofer, it will be recollected, 
discovered that pam fied the x mae par part 
old oil paintings are due to physi no 
fendamette the loss icone cohesion, 
in fact. His method consists simply in exposing 
the picture to the vapour of alcohol, which causes 
the separated molecules to reunite, and thus 
restores the optical effect of the original. It 
will be observed that the rationale of the improved 
rocess and that of the ordinary method in use 
y picture restorers is the same. The effect in 
both cases is to replace the cracked and broken 
surface of the varnish by a continuous one. 

The Report is signed by the —_——s ao 
J. von Schraudolph, Carl ciaoe: 5 uard 
Schleich, Dr. von Hefner-Alteneck, and M. 
Carriére, most of whom are well known in this 
country, and their opinion as to the artistic 
value of the process is unmistakable. We 
quote the concluding paragraphs. ’ 

“The Commission have been occupied nearly 
two years with experiments on the Pettenkofer 
process, during which time more than fifty pic- 
tures belonging to al) schools and periods have 
been operated upon. The objections of members 
of the Commission, and also those emana 
from persons without, have been consid 
and a careful examination has shown them to 
be groundless. They have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it would be unpardonable to fail to 
recommend the adoption of the Pettenkofer 
process, as already carried out by M. Frey, the 
conservator, as the rational groundwork of the 
future means of regeneration and conservation 
of the Bavarian state pictures. Considering 
that the ra of time do not proceed regu- 





of execution, allied with a knowledge of 
rocedure equalled by few painters, should 
Siew rendered ne — bed meriting 
a ry + measure of public favour... .- - 
But Anthony Wiertz died, discouraged b: 
the fact that his genius had to contend | 


larly, but with accelerated velocity, if a stop 

not put to them, the in the fulfil- 
ment of their duty, that all the 
state pictures, which possess any artistic value, 


* See Art-Journal, 1864, p. 375; 1865, pp. 22, 61. 
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and which have already begun to show signs of 
a loss of molecular cohesion to any great extent, 
should be regenerated as soon as possible. Pro- 
fessor Pettenkofer has not failed to b for- 
ward documentary evidence in support of this 
recommendation. A picture by Dominic Quaglio 
in the new Pinakothek was carefully photo- 
graphed in 1859. The picture was re-photo- 
graphed of the same size in 1864,,and a careful 
comparison of the two shows that certain changes 
in the original had made more rapid — 
during the last five years, than could have been 
the case in the preceding ten years.” ae 

To the Report is appended a list, accompanied 
by explanatory notes, of some of the paintings | 
which have been submitted to the process. We | 
select a few which present points of interest. 
In No. 41, ‘Danaé in the Shower of Gold’ 
Malbodius), “the blue drapery had suffered | 

m the so-called ultramarine disease (U/tra- | 
marinkrankheit), an effect hitherto sup 
to be due to a chemical change in the pigment.” | 
After having been submi to Professor Pet- | 
tenkofer’s process the colour was restored to its | 
pristine brilliancy. The first picture operated 
upon was No. 75, ‘A Lady playing a Lute’ (J. 
Dorner), which has undergone no sensiblechange 
since its partial neration in May, 1863. 

In many cases the application of the process 
revealed 
hitherto passed for that of the original artist. 
This was the case with No. 846, ‘A Trumpeter’ 
(Mieris), where a curtain has evidently been 
added by a later hand. A picture by De Necker, 
‘ Flowers in a Glass,’ which was brought from 
the Schleissheim Gallery, was regenerated, and 
the cracks accurately measured by a micrometer. 
The measurements were carefully recorded so as 
to serve for future comparison. 

The Commission do not regard the process as 





i picture as nearly as possible in its | 
original state and of its original tone before | 
commencing the restoration need not be insisted | 
upon. The assistance to be derived from its ap- 
plication is shown in the restorations effected by 
the practised hand of M. Frey, the conservator. | 
ith regard to the permanency of the re- 
generative effects of the new method, the Com- 
mission offer no definite opinion. It is a ques- 
tion which time only can solve. They assume, 
however, that it will last at the very least as 
long as the restorative processes hitherto in use. | 
In previous reports the Commission have | 
called attention to the destruction of oil paintings 
by the precipitation of atmospheric moisture | 
upon their surfaces. This view has been strik- 
ingly corroborated by an examination of the | 
pictures in the new Pinakothek. The walls of | 
this building are not lined with wood, and are, 
therefore, more liable to absorb moisture from 


cular separation was visible in 52 per cent. of the 
pictures hung in the north rooms; whilst in 
those having a southern aspect only 16 per cent. 
were attacked. In the inner rooms only 10 per 
cent. had suffered. In order to remove all doubts 
on the subject, an examination was instituted 
into the state of the pictures by the same 
master hung in different positions, and it was 
found that they had suffered more or less accord- 
ing as they had been placed on the north or 
south side of the building. The new Pinakothek 
is unprovided with warming apparatus, and it 
stands entirely isolated on all sides. “ Under 
such circumstances,” to use the words of the 
Report, “the natural atmospheric influences of 
our climate can act without any disturbing 
cause, so that, to the scientific observer, these 
results have all the value of those of a carefully 
conducted experiment.” 

Fears have been expressed for the safety of 
paintings in which megilp, or other vehicle 
containing resinous varnish has been used. The 
Report does not contain any direct allusion to 
this point. It merely states that some degree 
of caution must be observed in the application of 
= rocess. It has been urged that the alcohol 








however, be borne in mind that alcohol will, to 


4 slight extent, dissolve even oil. Moreover, 


e work of early restorers, which had 


a substitute for the picture restorer’s art, but 
merely as a help to it. The advantages of hav- | 


the air. The action of the atmosphere was so | 
strongly marked, that a certain degree of mole- | 


ould attack and dissolve the mastic contained in | 
the megilp, and this ruin the painting. Itshould, 


Professor Pettenkofer does not restrict himself 
to the use of spirits of wine. He mentions in 
the ification of his patent, ether, turpentine, 
petroleum, benzine, &c., which are all powerful 
solvents of fixed oils. Professor Pettenkofer is 
an eminent chemist, and it is not likely that he 
has overlooked this fact. 


—_@-———- 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Srm_ive.—The work of erecting the National 
Wallace Monument has come to a dead stop, 
after the tower has been carried up to a height of 
155 feet. The funds are all expended, and as 
the fame of the hero does not appear able to 
extract more from the purses of his countrymen, 
the committee has resolved to suspend opera- 
tions and dispose ofthe plant and materials for 
the purpose of liquidating the obligations still 
existing. The fact seems scarcely credible. 

Axztnopon.—The memorial of the late Prince 
Albert, designed by Mr. Gibbs, of Oxford, has 
been erected on a piece of ground now called 
“ Albert Park.” It was uncovered a short time 


| since in the presence of the Earl of Abingdon. 


Bristo..—It is proposed to hold here in the 
autumn an Industrial Exhibition, to afford an 
| opportunity to the artisan classes residing in 

this city, in Bath, the West of England, and 

South Wales, of showing the skill and enter- 

prise in the several branches of Art and industry. 
| An influential committee, with the Mayor of 
| Bristol at its head, has been formed for carrying 
| out the scheme. 

Devonrort.—A colossal bronze statue of the 
| late Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, is to ornament 
| the government parade of this town. Mr. G. G. 
Adams is preparing the model. 

Eron.—Messrs. O‘Connor, of London, have 
just executed a stained-glass window for St. 
John’s Church, as a memorial of the Prince 
Consort and other founders of the edifice. It 
consists of six lights, and occupies the east win- 
dow of the edifice, facing High Street. The 
lower part of the compartments of the window, 


| which is about thirty feet high and fourteen 
| feet in width, is devoted to scenes in the Passion 
| of our Lord, wherein St. John is conspicuous, 
| while the upper is occupied by subjects depict- 


ing the Resurrection ; the decorative tracery at 
the top of the memorial represents the Saviour 
receiving the Just, who have risen. The general 
treatment adopted is founded on that of four- 
teenth century work. About £500 will cover the 
cost of the memorial, which will be defrayed by 
subscriptions. 

G oucester.—The stained-glass window in 
memory of Dr. Jenner, who was born in this 
city, has been completed by Messrs. — 
and Bell for the cathedral. e subjects of the 
paintings are most appropriate. The window 
consists of five lights, in each of which are re- 
presented three of the miracles of healing per- 
formed by our Lord, the centre and chief repre- 
sentation being that of the Raising of Lazarus. 
The five lower subjects from left to right, are— 
Healing the Blind, Healing the Woman with 
the Issue of Blood, Curing the Deaf, Healing 
the Man sick of the Palsy, and the Impotent 
Man at the Pool of Bethesda. In the second 
tier, the objects are—the Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter, of the Son of the Widow of Nain, 
and of Lazarus, Healing the Centurion’s Servant, 
and Cure of the Deaf. In the upper row are— 
Healing the Lunatic in the Tombs, the Leper, 
al — — ~ Lame. In the tracery 
i are angels bearing crowns, and sc 
with “ Alleluia.” r : ati: 

Liverxroot.—Mr. Percy M. Dove, who lately 
lent for public exhibition a large and valuable 
collection of engravings, chiefly the works of 
the 2 maeny sel na engravers of Holland and 
Flanders, laced at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee of the Free Public Library, for the same 
purpose, another valuable assortment of prints, 
consisting of those executed in France from the 
time of Thomassin, born in 1536, down to that 
of Bervic, who died in 1822. 

_ Mancuesrer has not yet succeeded in collect- 
ing sufficient funds for the Prince Consort 
Memorial ; the sum of £500 being still required 





to meet the liabilities already i 

decorative of the monumen: 

cost more £2,500, has also 

a os is said, mi 
vantageo in a 

the casual of the Sevelopment 
NeEwcastLe-on-Tynz.—Mr. +e 

many years head-master of the School 


terms, was commissioned, before he left New- 
castle, by a number of his friends to paint a 
ture forthe town. Mr. Scott chose for his 
‘The Building of the New Castle,’ and the 

has recently been hung in the place he selected 
for it, the hall of the Literary and i 


pen memorial of one who was long 
i with the society. 

Sr. Heien’s.—A new stained-glass window 
has been recently set up in this church. The 
simple circular-headed openings have been 
with a series of smaller and larger medallions of 
excellent design and execution. The whole has 
been manufactured at Messrs. Pilkington’s 
works, of St. Helen’s, and will take rank 
the specimens of the art in the north of 

land. The richness of the colour, and depth 
and lustre of the mosaic, uillised by the 
riband which connects all the subjects, call for 
= approbation. The border is splendid. 

0 some the medallion form may not recommend 
the work, but a view of this window vindicates 
the selection made by the artists, Messrs. 
Gardner and Moore. e cartoons were = 
plied by M. Casolani, of London, and the 
jects were chosen (so the labour has been 
priately divided) by the Rev. W. Wallace, HA, 
curate of the church. The dexter light contains 
six medallions of incidents in the life of Christ, 
from his birth to his crucifixion, illustrative of 
the words, “He manifested forth his \g 
The sinister contains six — ces, i ustra- 
ting the words, “ He showed himself alive after 
his passion.”” The centre light has three subjects, 
below, the Burial; above, the Appearance of 
Angels at the Sepulchre; and, as the main 
subject, the Ascension. e church, — 
square building, with galleries and no l 
has been dignified and made handsome by this 
most rich, and yet unobtrusive, addition. The 
words, “ To the glory of God: given by Richard 
Fildes, of St. Helen’s, 1865,” are placed at the 
bottom of the centre light. The work does very 

t credit to the famous glass-works of St. 
Ficlen’s, and to Mr. Gardner, their accomp 
superintendent, under whose direction it has 
been produced. ? 

Suerrretp.—At the annual meeting of the 
supporters and students of the School of Art in 
this town, the prizes were distributed by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, who, in his preliminary address to 
the assembly, found occasion to remark that the 
institution did not receive that encouragement 
from the inhabitants which might be expected; 
and that the same indifference to the schools 
existed at the great centres of manufacturing 
—wge ns | throughout the United Kingdom. 
The ladies of Sheffield, Mr. Taylor is — 
to have said, show their sense of the a 
sound education by attending the classes, 
the sons of the manufacturers do not enter hs 
students. The manufacturers themselves, 
was told, are lukewarm; they do not see any 
benefit arising out of the school; some ¥ while 
permit their workpeople to attend it; _ 
others did not scruple to say that they co ‘endl 
it an injury to themselves to educate 4 t 
skilled designers, as it deprived them bes 
advantages obtained over a competitor by 
ploying the services of one or two that 
designers. It seems scarcely ee 
such an argument as — last pepo ~ 
any man with a grain of common 
head, unless his judgment had become, ~ 

ther warped by illiberality. An obje d 
be valid, must be based on other gro st the 
this, and no one who knows an abo 
matter need look far to discover on 
why schools of Art do not flourish ory ru 
are most required, and where they ought 
completely successful. 
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THE’ ART OF 
MAKING TEMPORARY BRIDGES. 


BY CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, B.A. 


We, who pass our time amid scenes of the 
ighest civilisation and Art, do not often 
reflect on the immense advantages we derive 
therefrom. It is poacher yen com- 
av to D 
vith one $0 e Cape of Good Hope in the 
resent day, we find the journey to the 
tter place the less irksome. Also, when 
we hear thes Gites cx fone Says sane caaees 
to pass from London to York, a distance 
now accomplished in as many hours, we 
cannot avoid perceiving how great are our 
privileges. But in many minor things we 
often overlook the aid that science has 
given us. 

Any person who may happen to have 
resided on the wrong side of a stream or 
river, over which he had frequently to pass, 
and yet across which was no bridge, will 
seadihe appreciate the value of the arch, 
and comprehend how great a disaster is the 
destruction of a bridge near a largethorough- 
fare. Great indeed would be the confusion 
in the City were some accident to happen to 
London Bridge, which would prevent, dur- 
ing several days, any transit over it. Other 
means, such as boats, &c., would entirely 
fail to supply the demand, and thus an 
entire stoppage would be put to the human 
circulation across the Thames at this point. 

In war it is often necessary to move 
troops across rivers with great rapidity, 
and thus to destroy a portion of a bridge is 
a very common expedient on the part of an 
enemy, anxious to retard Po advance ' an 
opponent. To repair the damage thus 
committed is a cartedanands usually falling 
to the share of the engineer department of 
an army, and much Art has been shown in 
the readiness with which a tem 
bridge has been erected or a broken 
respanned ; a row of houses being suddenly 
converted into a trestle bridge, the rigging 
of a ship into a “rope walk” across a 
chasm, or a simple double rope a means of 
transit across a foaming torrent for a party 
of men whose presence in some 
spot has saved an army. 

Not only from the peculiar circumstances 
attending, but also from the skill displayed, 
and the wild scenes amidst which the events 
occurred, these temporary bridges are mat- 
ters of general interest, and we p 
therefore giving a slight description of some 
of the Re ae or notable temporary 
bridges, at various times and places. 

One of the most ancient bridges in the 
world is that at Alcantara, called ‘‘ Trajan’s 
bridge.” A portion of this was destroyed 
by the French in order to retard the advance 
of the allies, and it was therefore necessary 
to repair it, or to devise some temporary 
means by which infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery could be moved across the river. 
In consequence of the depth of the water 
below, it was found most convenient to 
construct a bridge of ropes, which was, 
when completed, sufficiently strong to 
answer all . ‘The ropes that made 
the foundation of the bridge were fastened 
together so as to form a diamond pattern, 
like the lattice windows of a rural cottage. 
pes ban ropes planking was laid across 
and lashed at each end ; ps sit agro wg 


at intervals and fasten y —S 


as well as into the horizontal planks, 
a balustrade; this also strengthened the 
bridge, which, for all practical ) 
was as strong as before its arches had been 
a e materials for such a bridge 
co! merely of rope and planking, and 











yet mules and cattle are taken over them 
im es ag Indians term these a 
" ed 


or Rs from Huasca, a suspen 
Across the Ma , & mountain torrent in 
the Andes, a bridge is made of hide cables, 
and is eighty in length, and is just 
wide enough to allow a carriage to 


pass 
over. A most exciting incident occurred | 


when some troops were passing over this 
bridge, which, however, served 4 show the 
tenacity of the materials whereof it was 
constructed. Infantry and cavalry had 
passed-over it in safety, and at length it 
was determined to try the arti . The 
limber of the gun was taken off, and drag 
ropes fastened to the washers of the gun 
wheels. The bridge, however, swung 80 
much from side to side, that the men who 


held the trail lost their balance, and the | gethe 


upset. The carriage caught in the 
Balustrade, and thus caused the platform of 


| the bridge to become near! dicular ; 
‘thi obliged all on the Lege to ara | 
to ropes to prevent being precipi 
es the torrent below. It a pe 
| that the bridge would give way, and thus 
no one dared venture to the assistance of 
| those 1 tape bridge ; a ie aid was 
given, the gun dismounted, and the carriage 
sent piecemeal across the chasm. 

In cases where the river is very broad 
and deep, but the shores on either side but 
little elevated, such a bridge as the preced- 
ing would be unsuitable. y ge of the 
Thames, for example, could not be spanned 
by a rope bridge. An admirable and efficient 
bridge was formed across the Adour by our 
engineers during the Peninsular war. It 
consisted of a number of boats firmly 
| anchored head and stern, and lashed to- 
r. These being connected by ropes 
and planking, formed a bridge capable of 
| supporting artillery. These boats, in fact, 








formed a substitute for pontoons, which 
are so often used in military operations. 
The principal drawback against a bridge of 
this description is that the enemy may 


ed emf destroy it, either by sending a boa 


1 with explosive compounds against 
it, or, if the stream be a very rapid one, 
allowing heavy trees, &c., to float down 
and run against the beats, and thus cause 
them to break adrift. A cautious engineer, 


‘therefore, endeavours to select a ion of 
the stream the least liable to such contin- 
gate cake ee 


i 


When a river to be crossed 
| deep but is wide, and considerable traffic is 
expected, a “trestle” bridge is usually 
‘constructed. These trestles consist usually 
of a sort of 

spreading out so as to 
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, and the back being used to rest the 
vlanking upon. Another form of trestle, 
and one that is more suitable for a perma- 
idge, is that shown in the 

A . 
B the side view. e ion C is open at 
top, and is filled in with stones, so as to 





A 


ive t weight and solidity to the trestle 
Shen’ pleased “ the bed of the stream. 
Considerable care is required in the con- 
struction of such a bridge, in order to pro- 
cure the trestles of such a length, that 
when lowered into the water, they will all 
be of the height out of the water, 
otherwise the bridge would be very irregular 
in its gradients, and therefore unsuited for 
heavy artillery to be drawn over. A very 
y constructed trestle bridge was 
built across the Agneda, below Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, during our Peninsular campaign, the 
trestles being constructed in the manner 
shown in the sketches A and B. 

A trestle bridge was constructed by 
General Elbé, during Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, by which the wreck of his 
army was enabled to cross the Beresina. 
The bridge at Borisow having been cut by 
the Russians, and a large force being there 
assembled to oppose the French, it was im- 

ible to construct any temporary bridge 
in that place. The Russians, believing that 
Napoleon would endeavour to pass the river 
below Borisow, massed a force there. He, 
however, at once decided upon attempting 
a passage near Weselowo, higher up the 
river than Borisow. In order to effect his 
purpose, General Elbé caused all his men 
to carry with them some implement useful 
for his bridge, while nails were to be 


also, was one of our army bridges during 
the Peninsular war. The width of this 
chasm was from 60 to 70 feet, and as no 
person was upon the opposite side, it was 
necessary to get some men over, a feat ac- 
complished in the ny - manner :—Two 
trees were placed with the large ends in 
notches cut in the rock; these were made 
to turn half across the chasm by the aid of 
es from houses, &c., on the way. | ropes, levers, &c. Being thus y held, 
‘arly on the 25th the works were com- | two men crawled out to the end and formed 


menced, and about 1 p.m. on the 26th, the | loops,:by the aid of which, light poles were 
bridge was sufficiently advanced to allow of | 


infantry and cay to the number of 
7,000 to pass over it. The depth of the | 
river varied from 5 to 7 feet, and the width 
was about 100 yards. At about 4 p.m. the 
bridge was completed for the artillery, and | 
the greater portion passed over. 
A very extensive trestle bridge was con- 
Sas tay tape the Elbe at Dresden. 
8 was for Pp of repairing the 
arches of the great bridge. The trestles for | 
this were about 26 feet in vertical height, | 
and were formed of trees. 
In the late operations in America, a | 
trestle bridge of vast extent was put together | 
by the ‘‘ Construction corps” of the Army | 
of the Rappahannock. is was for the | 
purpose of crossing the Potomac Creek, on 
the line of the Richmond and Potomac rail- | 
road. The wood for the trestles was cut | then 
in the forest near, and fastened together | 
roughly by spikes and pins. These trestles 
were placed in three tiers, forming a total 
height of 80 feet, the length of the bridge 
being about 400 feet. is bridge was 
destroyed on the retreat of the army, and 
when re-constructed, permitted heavy trains 
to cross it. This bridge was formed under 
the superintendence of H. Hau t, O.E., 


superintendent of bridges in the Northern 
States. 








into the centre, and th 


stream, and firm] 
from the bank of 
serve as the foundation, and 


A bridge of this description is re 
above, the cart being supposed under water. 
By the aid of this cart in the centre, the 
bridge would bear nearly double the weight 
that it would if there were no centre sup- 





too deep, a common two-wheeled cart may | port; it also 
be dragged 


e shafts | curving too much. 
drawn upright, and lashed; these| In various ( 
shafts form the support, and the weight of | bridge, as it is termed, is very 
the cart keeps them near the centre of the | This consists in running out from 
in their place; ropes more than half a plank or series of p 

e stream to these shafts | which is prevented from 
planking may | of a great weight placed on 

then be employed for the superstructure. | if a plank were thirty 
resented | feet of this 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 








pushed over to the o te side, and 
these the men descen and thus } 
a communication between the two sides. 
In the bridge last described, the leverage, 
and consequent strain on the timber, is very 
t; an : 
cepa, the bridge has a weak 
A, and is upheld mainly by the 
at that point. When _ possible, 
some centre support is invaria 
of, and several materials in daily us or 
serve the purpose. When the river 18 








revents the bridge from 
of India, the “lever 
dae bank 


falling by means 
theends. Thus, 
ight be pushed over & 
and stand without support, because the 
end was so heavily weighted, as to - 
the centre of gravity on the bank. —- 
plan being adopted on both sides of a # 
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or chasm, leaves but a small interval to be | at its centre is dependen 
bridged over, which can be done by planks, | on the shore ends of 
and the weight which this bridge will bear | illustration below shows a lever bridge, 





with the weights on, at each end of the first ; made fast on either side, and thus com- 
portion. munication between the two is effected. 
When it is merely necessary for a single | Horses and mules even are thus transferred 
person, or two or three, to a chasm, a | from one side to the other: the animal is 
rms = stout aone 
e , and a “‘ traveller” supports 
a basket fastened by a rope, which wi — from the hawaer two or mene Sua, 
; ing @ e to the animal, then 
in the basket may either drag himself along, dcow bin covens and land him. The fol- 
or be drawn along by another person on | lowing sketch shows this kind of bridge, 
the opposite bank. The Indians and hunters | which is also much used in Tibet. 
in South America frequently make use of le in the Nepaul country use 
i Bri over torrents and chasms, 
Some of these are one 


stout rope with a “traveller” will serve | supported b 
the purpose. This “traveller” is usuall oader 


‘‘run” along the main rope: thus a person 


this method of transit, and when a 


: rope is 
required across a chasm, the followi € plan they term Jhula. 
, hundred yards in length, and are com: 

of the proper length is attached to an arrow, | of fifteen or twenty ro 


is adopted: a very thin but strong 


and by its aid wh across the 


A person on the opposite side pulls this | of these ropes are fastened either to trees 
thread across, to which is attached a stout | or stakes, and the bed of the bridge is 
piece of string; the string is strong enough | formed of split bamboos. 

to support a small rope, and the small rope |: A sliding bridge is a very common expe- 
drags a stout hawser across, which is then | dient in many countries. We find, in the 








‘* Asiatic Researches,” an account of a bridge 
on a branchfof the Alacananda, constructed 
out of three or four strong Munga ropes, 
made of ; upon these a large cradle 
traverses by means of hoops, and the pas- 
sengers seated therein are conveyed on 


shore ends. 








either side by ropes pulled by men on the 


This is the method used at Malta to com- 
municate Ege the island at th Two 
ropes, with a cradle suspen 
5 traverses from side to side. At the 
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rectangular r 

eg! blanket. The frame is about five 
t long, two feet four inches wide, and 

eighteen inches deep. Over this frame 

an india-rubber blanket is fixed, and thus 


either boats, rafts, or bridges may be con- 
structed. The ease with which such boats 
may be carried adds greatly to their value ; 
the blanket that keeps the man warm by 
night would carry him over a broad river 


day, or any man might carry in front 


Of is saddle a means by which he could 
cross a sheet of water. These blanket-boats 
have been found even to support twelve- 
pounder guns, with 
the boats were placed five wide. If by any 
means the —= have aT te a in them, 
these are y stopped patching up 
with canvas coated with gum shellac, dis- 
solved in alcohol, while washes of india- 
rubber cement will remedy more serious 
‘defects. Even the common bell-tent used 
rendered 


horses ; for this 


| in our service might be waterproof 
| by the same means, and thus an army need 
| not be delayed on the banks of a stream or 


! 


| uafrequenty happens thet», gine when 


river, but could cross at once; and it not 
unable to 


an enemy is separated him by a river, 
' because his pontoons have not been at hand, 
or any other means available for transport- 


ing his forces over the water. When india- 
rubber or the cement cannot be procured, 
the hides of cattle may be use for the 
purpose. These hi will, by 
aid of salt, keep fresh for a long time, 
wetting, will remain soft and pliable; 
may propped out in the same 
manner as the india-rubber blanket. 
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; -—Two thick: | composition is actually forced into the Rapes 
thee pontoon i scbcloty aso used, oyted | meghesof the duck.+ Sveral-coat.oneboth{ = «SS te sei ro nhs ay 
on both'sides with nietallic rifbbér, the pro- | sides *bemgrthys pution;the‘materialsbe- | 1 write cortmctiON OF B, Grogs 
paration of penile in placing small | comes thoroughly .witerproof. be Sel aa 09 ATHOL WoUEH. knGRipraee 
ieces of India ra’ Snaefolting cylichlets _, For passing b other wy mat eps nh Lh lL ig, en 
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. Wf chontchons, 10+ Ib., of: white ‘lead, bridge, the following ingenious method hod has * wen. Knight, Painter: oe ‘ie 2. 
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i ith the other ingredients} it : ILL, the celebrated and pope 
vaaded ve two'sets of ‘ cylinders," re="|,req frequently; to’ transport materials, i pring divine, wrote a, book, wh 
volving’ and as before. > A titin sheet | &c. “At o and’? two very strong upright) Geet waae oy ge ar culation -in's 
of rubbér* is “fornied;) and the ‘duck, posts are firmly fixed in the ground, and.on par “ + reaps a 8... 
which‘ is* wound*on¢anotherscylinder,’ is |'their summits are’ two moveable arms,’ A ©, Fr called Thee kes dllsee an, on Upess "a 
brought ‘nearly into /contact ‘with. the first. | and p'F.. A rope conzects o.with'p. «If it, the inns ota ot elas var ced "amngae 
Then these ‘éy’ rs being compressed, the be required to transport the slider from c to ber tants t adme -crvilised: and 

” ev "s we » w o- ‘ ‘ “<2 . er godless hamle et by the preacning of 

wibo, taught’ doctsines Rew send: Cama 

, ir €ars, an very, J opposed tot ae 
habits and ob ak life.» Mr. Kajghts. 
picture ‘might not inappropriately beariths 
same ‘ti foe tay worthy but ccen 
minjster’s § ior, , certainly, “heres 
village, ‘or 4; least ‘tha /fuyeaile, Aan 
it; is in’an uproar—caused, he 
by the. dissémination. 
truth, bh morality, . bi Ay 
fraction of the peace, an’ offence against the — 
laws‘of society, and the. boast of-English- 
men that every man’s house’ is his castle, 
and hehas a right to be left in quiet posses- — 
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.| the window of, the hous 
shoemaker resides ; 
has,been committed, i 
malice 


i 
i 
i 
i 
- 
' 
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arms,are held in.the, manner | water varies so much with the, state of ,the 

t But if from D to.c, then the health, and other conditions, that;no one'car 

arm D F(is pulled down at ¥,,so that the | actually,judge what he, is capable’ of, doing } led ey 
end D. isjeleyated, whilst the arm on. the | when he has not. been in the water for some | sleeves, who wouly - 

other’ side,sis fastened, so that the end c is | weeks. or. months. , Thus a few. corks, a “the, 


’ 


ides ane 


a. 


ey 


° ‘ a» ’ tae 
downwards.;; Thus the -relative up,;and | branch from‘a tree, the, wood of which is| *,1 e outrage and the arrest have, roger ae | 
down of; the, rope. is altered accordingly, as | light, a bladder, or other aid, may enable us | no ,, little excitement, , both’ among 
the ‘traveller > is requited to slide from 0 | to cross a river, in comfort, whereas without | juveniles and.their elders; group 
to.D, or,from:-D to,c. es such assistance we should become’ much | former, including the fishm 6. 

When,no other means are at,the disposal | distressed. Wine or beer corks strung upon | some ‘other, en’s ae 
of persons who must cross river, it becomes | strings form admirable aids, and are much | gathers round the prisoners, Astonia 
necessary,to swim. -Now, although swim- | safer than bladders. By the expert engineer, | the charge and defence ;_ in the, backg} 
mitig',may ,be,a feat which we .can;easily however, who has at his command even the | an old woman points out, the Ms 
accomplish ,when ,divested,of our clothes,.| most scanty materials, a’ bridge or raft is| window to a matron who is end 


, 
sl 
z 


' 


oun | 

yet,to swim and carry weight, tod, 13 not so | easily made, and thus, as we have shown | to-make her child ‘‘ feel its feet; raiee rd . 
simple a ecb, aba is therefore advan- | by our sketches, a temporary stop is"put | door of the cobbler’s house staxids Insiwas 
tageous to"know, where to cross,a river so as | to the advance of an enétfiy.even by de- | shading the sun from her eyes,the beens 
to reduce/as' much,as, possiblesthe distance | stroying entirely the er bridges, and the probable result weet iE 
to be,swam. In‘ all, running streams there | leaving him to'constract a means of transit | from the upper d of . the , cottages “@ 
is.a certain‘amount of, mud or gravel carried, for, himself. .. | heads are ing forth “to. ascertam i 
onwards.* -When ‘the stream, ceases to flow | During) the war‘in China against the | cause of this en commotion. DALE} 
rapidly; the ,heavier portion’ of the mud.is | rebels, Captain Gooden, R:E., who com-/ interest of the picture lies in the. prinape: 
depomied by ‘the ‘action of; gravity. This | manded the Chinese royalist army, adopted | group, and ially in the old ma | 
effect going on’ from year, to year at length | a very rapid means of forming b Ae capital figure, both in attitude and sceee 7 
causes some’ portions of .a river to be .shal- Having possession of large boats, he con- | and his head an admirable study of firmaes, } 
lower; andjothérs, deeper. At the bends _ structed portions ot framework suitable for | and_ decision, combined,” at the presgm® 4 
in the;stream'these changes are most.evi- | the flooring of bridges, ‘and placed two of | moment, with anger. The ¢lder, oF 
dent,’ one ‘side being; deep, and; the, bank | these in each boat, and in a vertical posi- prisoners is an untruthful, bold “ne: 
steep, while,on the 'other it,is shallow,and tion. When it was required to’ form a| do-weel;” he may have broken the faxes 
the bank sloping. »» Thus, by selecting those bridge, these boats were brought in line, | accidentally, but he dénies ‘altog be | 
| Parts where the,deposit has\accumulated; anchored, and, when at a proper distancé, | commission of the deed,’ and holds owt 
| Wwe may often reduce to the shortest distance |,the frameworks were lowered into a hori-| empty hand as ' evidence of innocent 
| the: space” over, which we | haye ,to .swim. | zontal position, and thus afforded a means | ‘Me! I hav’n’t any stone !”—Wale 

When. it'is absolutely necessary to swim; | of transit ‘from “boat to boat, and, in fact, | drops behind:him the sling and the miss 

we should never néglect any a cial means | from}shore, to;shore.. Each boat carrying | the. pretty-faced oung . gitl looks \v gn 

of increasing our floating .powets.,’ There its materials made up, enabled a bridge to | amazed. at, his effrontery. or: ae 
yon oY ry asa who have,not,at,times be,formed'in’ a,very.few minutes,. and the | the , bit of , by-play, going , 92, beniInGaiae 

aa that they have overrated their powers | frameworks being carried vertically, would | pump, where the oa holds at bay the 

ag and have in consequence been | partly protect the boat’s crew from mus-| companions of the actual offender, 
nearly drowned. One’s strength in the | ketry fire. threatens to reveal their hiding-place. 
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“ LIVERPOOL POTTERY.” 


A NOTICE OF THE VARIOUS “DELFT WARE” 
WORKS, AND OF THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 
ON CHINA AND EARTHENWARE, IN LIVERPOOL. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
Cuaprter II. 


A most interesting matter in connection 
with the Delft ware works at Shaw’s Brow is 


vase thrown and fired. Some of the Delft 
cups, &c., exhumed at this time are shown 
in the accompanying engravings, the first of 


no painted ornaments. The second shows 
a small vessel, with a pattern in the usual 
blue colour, and one of the plain cups. 
Another example of Delft ware, said to 
be of Liverpool make, in Mr. Mayer’s col- 
lection, is seen in the accompanying en- 


graving. It is one of a pair of flower 
vases, of good design, with heads at the 
sides, and elaborately painted in blue. - It 
is marked on the bottom— 
WwW 
DA 
in blue. Another example, said to be of 
Liverpool make, is the puzzle jug here 
shown. It is a good example of these in- 
teresting vessels, and bears the very appro- 
priate motto, painted in blue— 
“ Here, Gentlemen, come = yr skill, 
I'l) hold a wager, if you will, 


That you Don’t Drink this liqr all 
Without you spill or lett some Fall.” 


Of these interesting and curious vessels 








the fact of a number of broken vessels havi 
a few years been discovered on this site. 
They were i 
exca 


in 1857. ps fiat cxpation on. bl elipivas 

was found containing » which mi 

tenga haa been iron as early aide. 
clay was of the common coarse kind, 

the same as the general bod 

Of this clay so discovered 


which exhibits four different forms of these 
cups or mugs, with and without handles. 
These are all of a pinkish white, and have 
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I shall hope, in a future paper, to give 
some particulars which will be interesting 


not only to collectors, but to the general 


er. 
Another maker of Delft ware in Li 1 
was ZACHARIAH BARNES, a native of War- 
rington, and brother to Dr. Barnes, of Man- 
chester. He was born in 1743, and having 
learned the “‘ art, mystery, and occupation 
of throwing, &c., commenced business as a 
potter in the old Haymarket, at the left hand 
side in going to Byrom Street. He is said to 
have first made China, but afterwards turned 
his attention to Delft ware, and soon became 
proficient in the art. The principal varieties 
ry goods made by him were cl oe 
‘or ’ dishes, octago: , 
chiara hs 
‘ws for liquors, pot rts, 
&c., &c. Of the druggist's jars, of which 
he made considerable quantities, it is said 
that the labelling in his time underwent no 
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The labels for different kinds of liquors, 
to which I have just alluded as being y 
made by Barnes, were of various sizes, but 
qeneeelly of one uniform shape, as here 


ORMWOOD 


shown, the one engraved being five and a 
half inches in length. Examples in Mr. 
Mayer’s Museum are —— lettered 
for Rum, Oyder, Tent, Brandy, Lisbon, 
ng om cy, Sante Geneva, 
Claret, Spruce, , Orange, Burgundy, 
Port, Raisin, and a liquors. are 
of the usual common clay in body, 

with fine white slip and glazed. 

The tiles made by Zachariah Barnes were, 
as has just been stated, of excellent quality, 
and were indeed the best and most perfect 
in shape and in flatness, as well as in body 
and glaze, of any produced in this country. 
They were y made five inches square, 
and about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and were, as my readers are, of course, 
fully aware, used for lining fire-places, 
forming chimney sage ae oo — 

" Original ; were 
Pv the ordinary Delft style, with patterns of 
various kinds—flowers, apes, ships, 
groups, &c.—in blue. how- 
ever, they were painted in other colours. 
A plaque of Liverpool Delft, painted in two 
or three colours, is in the possession of 
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Mr. Benson Rathbone, and is here shown. 
It represents a bird in a cage, the perspec- 
tive of which is more curious than accurate. 
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The tiles to which I have alluded bring 
me to a very interesting part of the subject 
of this chapter. I mean the introduction 
of printing on earthenware, an invention 
which has been attributed to, and claimed 
by, several places, and which will yet re- 
quire further research to entirely determine. 
At Worcester it is believed the invention 
was applied in the year 1756, and it is an 
undoubted fact that the art was practised 
there in the following year, a dated example 
of the year 1757 being, happily, in exis- 
tence.* At Caughley transfer-printing was, 
as I have y shown, practised at about 
the same period. At Battersea, printing on 
enamels was, it would seem, carried on at 
about the same date, or probably somewhat 
earlier. At Liverpool it is certain that 
the art was known at an earlier period than 
can with safety be ascribed to Worcester. 
A fine and exquisitely sharp specimen of 
transfer printing on enamel, dated 1756, is 
in Mr. Mayer's possession. It is curious 
that these two earliest dated exemplars of 
these two candidates for the honour of the 
invention of printing on enamels and 
earthenware, Taveineel and Worcester, 
should be portraits of the same individual 
—Frederick the Great of Prussia. But so 
it is. The Worcester example is a mug, 
bearing the royal portrait with trophies, &c., 
and the date 1757; the Liverpool one an 
oval enamel (and a much finer work of art), 
with the name, “J. Sapper, Liverp!. 
Enam!” 

The art is said to have been invented by 
this John Sadler, of Live l, in 1752. 


in 1790, it is stated :—‘* Copper-plate print- 
ing upon china and earthenware originated 
here in 1752, and remained some time a 
secret with the inventors, Messrs. Sadler 
and Green, the latter of whom still con- 
tinues the business in Harrington Street. 
It appeared unaccountable how uneven 
surfaces could receive impressions from 
copper-plates. It could not, however, long 
remain undiscovered that the impression 
from the plate is first taken upon paper, and 
thence communicated to the ware after it 
is glazed. The manner in which this con- 
tinues to be done here remains still un- 
rivalled in perfection.” 

John Sadler, the inventor of this impor- 
tant art, was the son of Adam Sadler, a 
favourite soldier of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was out with that general in 
the war in the Low Countries. Whi e there, 


— 


- 7 ‘ 
pe may be seen in the Museum of Practical Geology, 





he lodged in the house of a printer, and thus 
obtained an insight into the art of printing. 

i aS ee et 
of George L., he army in disgust 
sod vetted ta Ulvenstens; wheso ho mensied 
a Miss Bibby, who numbered among her 


uaintance the daughters of the Earl of 


m. Through the influence of these 
ladies he removed to Melling, and after- 
wards leased a house at Aintree. In this 
lease he is styled ‘‘ Adam Sadler, of Mel- 
ling, gentleman.” The taste he had acquired 
in the Low Countries abiding with him, he 
shortly afterwards, however, removed to 
the New Market, eo where he 
printed a great number of books—among 
which, being himself an excellent musician, 
one called ‘‘ The Muses’ Delight” was with 
him an especial favourite. His son, John 
Sadler, having learned the art of engraving, 
on the termination of his apprenticeship 
bought a house from his father, in Har- 
— Street, for the nominal sum of five 
shillings, and in that house, in 1748, com- 
men business on his own account. 
Here he married a Miss Elizabeth Parker, 
daughter of Mr. Parker, watchmaker, of 
Seel “ra and —— Pee yas 
engaged in litigation. ving got together 
a good business, his fellow townsmen became 
jealous of his success, and the corporation 
attempted to remove him as not being a 
freeman of Liverpool, and therefore having 
no right to keep a shop within its boun- 


| daries. Disregarding the order of removal, 


the corporation commenced an action 
him, which he successfully defended, and 
showed that the authorities possessed no 
power of ejection. This decision was one 
of great importance to the trading com- 
munity, and opened the door to numberless 
peo who commenced business in the town. 
. John Sadler was, according to Mr. 
Mayer, the first person who applied the art 
of printing to the ornamentation of pottery, 
pe the story of his discovery is thus told :— 
Sadler hed been in the habit of giving waste 
and spoiled impressions from his engraved 
plates to little children, and these they 
frequently stuck upon pieces of broken pot 
from the potworks at Shaw’s Brow, for their 
own amusement, and for building dolls’ 
houses. This circumstance gave him the 
idea of ornamenting pottery with printed 
pictures, and, keeping the idea secret, he 
experimentalised until he had nearly suc- 
ceeded, when he mentioned the circum- 
stance to Guy Green, who had then recently 
succeeded Mr. Adam Sadler in his business. 





Guy Green was a poor boy, but spent 
what halfpence he could get in buying 


| ballads at the sh f A ; 
In Moss's “ Liverpool Guide,” published | Sadler liking the lad, > Eom ws 


who was intelligent 
| beyond his age or his companions, took 
| him into his service and encouraged him in 
all that was honourable. Jo Sadler 
having, as I have said, mentioned his dis- 
covery to Guy Green, the two “laid their 
heads together,” conducted joint experi- 
ments, and having ultimately succeeded, at 
length entered into partnership. This done, 
they determined to apply to the king for a 
patent; which, however, under the advice 
of friends, was not done. 

The art was first of all turned to 
account in the decoration of tiles— Dutch 
tiles,” as they are usually called—and the 
following highly interesting documents re- 
lating to them, which are in the possession 
of Mr. Mayer, and to whom the antiquarian 
world is indebted for first making them 
public, will be read with interest :— 

“], John Sadler, of Liverpoole, in the county 
of Lancaster, printer, and Guy Green, of Liver- 
poole, aforesaid, printer, severally maketh oath 
that on Tuesday, the 27th day of J uly instant, 








the 27th day of July last past, within the apes 
six hours, print upwards of 1,200 earthenware 
tiles of different colours and patterns, which is 
upon a moderate computation more than 100 
good workmen could have done of the same 
patterns in the same space of time by the usual 
i oe ee eee That we have since 
ae e above tiles, and that they are con- 
siderably neater than any we have seen = 
cilled, and may be sold at little more than 
the price. We are also assured the said John 
Sadler and Guy Green have been several years 
in bringing the art of printing on earthenware 
to perfection, and we never heard it was done 
by any other person or persons but themselves. 


siderably undersold, it cannot fail to be of 
advantage to the nation, and to the 
Liverpoole in particular, where the e 
ware manufacture is more extensivel 

on than in any other town in the Kingdom ; and 
for which reasons we hope and do not doubt the 
above persons will be indulged in their request 
for a patent, to secure to them the profits that 
may arise from the above useful and 


tageous i vement. 
Bet “Tuomas SHaw. 


“ Sawvet Grupopr.” 


Liverpoole, August 13th, 1756. 

“ S 

we John Sadler, the bearer, and Guy 
Green, both of this town, have invented & 
method of pointing potters’ carthenwas . 
for chimneys with surprising ¢ 
have seen sored of their printed tyles, and are 
of opinion that they are superior to an done by 
the pencil, and that this invention will highly 
advantageous to the kingdom in generail, 
the town of Liverpoole in particular. 

“Tn consequence of which, and for the yo 
couragement of so useful and of 
improvement, we desire the favour of ard 
interest in procuring for them his_ 


letters patent. « Exuis Coxcuirr®, 
“< SpENCER 
“ CHARLES GOORB. 
“ Addressed to Charles Pole, Esq., 2 London. 


ifice’ useum are 
In Mr. Mayer’s magnificent m 
found, among other Frvalusble treasures, 
some enamels on copper bearing ri 
sions from copper-plates 5 
them, and having the name of “ /- Bolle, 
Liverp!, Enam!,” and other examples 
enamels and of earthenware with 
of Sadler, Sculp., or of Green. 
a 
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Sadler and Green appear to have done a 
very profitable and excellent business in 
the printing on pottery. The process was 
soon found to be as applicable to services 
and other descriptions of goods as to tiles ; 
and these two enterprising men produced 
many fine examples of their art, some of 
which, bearing their names as engravers 
or —— still = “ey osiah 
— , always alive. to i 
which could tend to improve or er > 
more commercial the productions of his 
manufactory, although at first opposed to 
the introduction of this invention, as being, 
in his opinion, an unsatisfactory and un- 
rofitable substitute for painting, eventually 
itemmeed to adopt the new style of orna- 
mentation, and arranged with the inventors 
to decorate such of his Queen’s ware as it 
would be applicable to, by their process. 
The work was a troublesome one, and in 
the then state of the roads—for it must be 
remembered that this was before the time 
even of canals in the district, much less of 
of railroads—the communication between 
Burslem and Liverpool was one of great 
—, Wedgwood, however, overcame 
it, and having made the = body at his 
works in Staffordshire, packed it in waggons 
and carts, and even in the panniers of 
k-horses, and sent it to Liv: l, where 
it was printed by Sadler and , and 
satel to him by the same kind of con- 


— 

e works of Sadler and Green were in 
Harrington Street, at the back of Lord 
Street, Liverpool, and here they not only car- 
ried on their engraving and transfer-print- 
ing for other potters, but made their own 
wares, and carried on an extensive business. 

It was here that they printed ware for 
Josiah Wedgwood. Of this connection of 
Wedgwood with the Liverpool Works, Mr. 
Mayer thus writes :-— 

“‘ About this time Josiah W: ood was 
making a complete revolution in the art 
of pottery; and four years after Messrs. 

er and Green’s invention was an- 
nounced to the world, Wedgwood brought 
out his celebrated Queen’s ware. “Br. 
Gagerly seizing upon the new style of or- 
namentation invented in Liverpool, he im- 
mediately made arrangements with the 
proprietors for decorating his hitherto 
cream-coloured Queen’s ware by their pro- 
cess ; and accordingly I find him in 
the plain body at Burslem, and sending it 
in that state to Liverpool by waggon, where 
it was printed, and again returned to him 
by the same conveyance, except in the case 
of those orders that must go by sea, fit for 
the market. This he continued to do until 
near the time of his death, when we find 
by invoices in my possession that ware was 
sent to Liverpool and printed by Mr. Guy 
Green as late as1794. A little before this 
time, his manufactory at Etruria having 
been made complete in all other branches 
of the art, and the manufacture at Liver- 
pool being much decayed, he engaged 
many of the hands formerly employed 
there: amongst the indentures is the name 
of John Pennington, son of James Penning- 
ton, manufacturer of china, dated 1784, to 
be taught the art of engraving in aquatint, 
and thus he was enabled to execute the 
printing on his own premises in Stafford- 
shire, thescter saving the expense of trans- 
port to and fro. 

“‘In proof that Mr. Wedgwood did this, 
I may quote a few passages from letters to 
his partner, Mr. Bentley, in London. He 
says :-— 


“1776.—We wrote to Mr. Green in conse- 


EB ing year Mr. Green retired from business 


tleman wanted a series of ware printed with 
erent landskips, but that he pad not hem 
order bye a how many 
erent designs o' ips we could 
upon them. e = 
** Mr. Green’s answer is :— 
“The patterns for landskips are for every dish 
a different landskip view, &c.; about 30 dif- 


“ 1768.—The cards (address) I intend to have 
engraved in Liverpool, &c. 
“ 1769.—One crate of printed tea-ware. 


“On the other hand I find letters from 
Mr. Green to Mr. Wedgwood :— 


“ 1776.—Your Mr. Haywood desires the in- 
voice of a box of pattern tiles sent some time 
ago. AsI did not intend to make any charge 
for them, I have no account of the contents. 
The prices I sell them for to the shops are as 
follows :—For black printed tile, 5s. dozen ; 
Pens 6 SS: green ground, 4s. ditto ; 

tiles for borders, 2s. 9d. ditto; rose or 

tted tiles, 3s. 6d. ditto, &c. 

“1783.—I have put the tile plate to be en- 
— as soon as I received your order for 
doing it; but by the neglect of the engraver it 
is not yet finished, but expect it will be com- 
pleted to-morrow. 

“1783.—Our enamel kiln being down pre- 
vented us sending the goods forward as usual. 

“1783.—The plate with cypher was done 
here. I think it would be best to print the 
cypher in black, as I am much afraid the brown 
purple that the pattern was done in would not 
stand an up and down heat, as it would change 
in being long in heating. 

“1783.—For printing a table and tea-service 
of 250 pieces (D. G.) for David Garrick, 
£8 6s. 1}d. 

“1783.—Twenty-fivedozen half-tiles printing 
and colouring, £1 5s. 

‘The last inyoice I find from Mr. Green 
is dated 

“1793.—I am sorry I cannot make out the 
invoice you request of goods forwarded you, 
= 4, for want of having received your charge 
of them to me. Only directions br printing 
these came enclosed in the package. 

“ 1798.—To printing two fruit baskets, 1s. 


*« This last item, of course, does not impl 
that Mr. Wedgwood had the chief of 

work done here, but no doubt the articles 
were required to match some service pre- 
viously sold, of which Mr. Green had pos- 


session of the copper plates. In the follow- 


to enjoy the fruits of his long and success- 
ful labours. The following memorandum, 
in the handwriting of Mr. Sadler (from 
Mr. Sadler's receipt-book in my possession, 
date 1776), will give an idea of the extent 
of their business :— 

“ J. Sadler and G. Green would be willing to 
take a young man about 18 into partnershi 
for a third of their concern, in the printing an 
enamelling china, earthenware, tile, &c., busi- 
ness, on the following conditions :—Ist, That 
he advances his £200 for the third part of the 
engravings and other materials necessary for 
the business (N.B.—The engravings alone have 
cost above £800). 2nd. That he should give his 
labour and attendance for twelve months with- 
out any share of the profits, in consideration of 
being instructed completely in the business. 
3rd. After the expiration of twelve months, the 
stock in ware should be valued as low as is 
common in such cases, and he should imme- 
diately enter as a partner into the profits of the 
whole concern throughout, either paying the 
value for his third share of such stock, or pay- 
ing interest for it till it is cleared off. The value 
of the stock is uncertain, being sometimes £200 
more than other time; but reckon it at the 
least may be about . The yr reason 4 
taking a partner is, J. Sadler not choosing 
confine himself to business as much as hereto- 





quence of your letter, acquainting that a foreign 





gins— 


“ Come, old, decrepid, lame, or blind, 
Into my mill to take a grind.” 

The teapot, which is an excellent i- 
men of black printing, is marked WEDG- 
WOOD. In the possession of Mr. Beard, of 
Manchester, is a fine dinner service of the 
printed ‘‘ Queen’s ware,” and other pieces 
of interest. In the Museum of Practical 
Geology is an example of this printing, the 
design on one side of which is a group at 
tea—a lady pouring out tea for a gentleman, 
and on the opposite side the verse :— 
“ Kindly take this gift of mine, 

The gift and giver I hope - \ eae 


And tho’ the value is but smal 
A loving Heart is worth it all.” 


Examples of Liv 1 made pottery printed 
by Sadler and ae any also of uncommon 
occurrence. In Mr. Mayer’s Museum the 
best, and indeed only series worthy the 
name in existence, is to be found, and to 
these wares I direct the attention of all who 
are interested in the subject. 
Of T1LEs printed by John Sadler and Guy 
Green, many examples are in existence—a 
large number, some bearing their names, 
being in Mr. Mayer’s museum. Of these I 
also examples, and others again are 
found in other collections. They are re- 
markable for the sharpness of the engrav- 
ing, the wonderful clearness and beauty of 
the transfers (the ink used being evidently 
far superior to that usually used at the 
resent day), and excellence of the glazes. 
They are printed either in black, green, 
red, or purple, and the devices are ex- 
tremely varied. It is interesting to add, 
that the same copper-plates which were 
used for decorating these Delft ware tiles 
were used, also, for ornamenting mugs, 
jugs, &c., of the finer earthenware, of 
which I shall have to speak in my next 
chapter. Adam Sadler (it should be added 
died on the 7th of October, 1788, aon 
eighty-three, and his son, John Sadler, the 
10th of December, 1789, aged sixty-nine, 
and they were buried at Sefton. : 

Delft ware pottery was situated 
the bottom of Duke Street, in a small 
street which, from that establishment, took 
the name which it still retains, of ‘‘ Pot- 
House Lane.” These works were conducted 
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RINKWATER (who was ; it would almost seem as if he had pro- 

Pe in ent oakeed of = duced the work for such a purpose: at an bw 

brother to Mr. James Drinkwater, who, in it will stand, like yg roeme Syy 4 Tialion ox 

the navy, acquired considerable riches and om, 8 prin 
la 


2 : artist’ ius, skill, and labour: it is the en- + aaa we as Mr. Doo, 
honour, and was ancestor of Sir John Drink- cusale quitenh of his art, in all probability ur, has put forth. It seems 


water. The works were a eicmty e the last great act of his professional career, and | since we saw him, mounted on a 
very long continuance, and ¢x Y | not unlikely the last great print—great in sub- scaffolding in the gallery, 
can be authenticated by evidence of descent, ject as well as in execution—which this country and making drawings of the subject 
&c., the productions cannot be distinguished | ‘will be proud to own, unless a revival should | details. To describe it minutely i 
from those of the other potteries of the time. | take place. There is certainly no picture in | because all know, or have the 
In Mr. Mayer's museum are some authen- | England, and almost as certainly none on the | knowing, this grand composition, 
ticated specimens of Drinkwater’s make, | Continent, that has called forth more unqual ified - 
among which a large plate, twenty-three Sa Sebastian del Piombo’s ‘ Raising of 
inches in diameter, is the most interesting. ;’ Raffaelle’s picture just mentioned is 
i sant : the single exception. Its history is interesting, 
Another potwork of a similar kind was - - 

: and is thus described by the late Mrs. Jameson, 
established by a Mr. Tomas SPENCER, at | . - : : 

: in her “ Handbook to the Public Galleries of 
the bottom of Richmond Row. These | 41 in and near London: ”—“ Michael Angelo, 
works were, however, carried on only for with characteristic haughtiness, disdained to enter 
a few years, when Mr. Spencer removed to | into any acknowledged rivalry with Raphael, | uprising from the tomb, sealed, 
the ‘‘ Moss Pottery,” near Prescott, where | and put forward Se del Piombo as no | and a watch set over it. And i 
he continued to make coarse red ware for | unworthy competitor of the t Roman | multitude looking on there is nothi 
common use. — Raphael bowed before Michael Angelo, | fusion, or even terror: curiosity possesses the 

Having now spoken of the various manu- | but he felt too strongly his superiority to Se- | mindsof some, astonishment takes hold of others ; 
factories of Delft ware in Liverpool, and of | bastian to yield the | to him.* To deter- | but a deep solemnity is the prevailing feeling in 
the invention or introduction of the Art | mine this point, the Giulio de Medici, , all, when, after to the wonderful words, 
of printing on earthenware, I bring my | afterwards Clement VII., commanded this pic- | “ Lazarus, come forth!” they see the dead man 

senunt he der to @ cles I shall or |, ture of the ‘ Raising of Lazarus’ from Sebastian, | seated on a stone of his tomb, endea’ to 
P an biect by giv ‘atorical and at the same time commissioned Raphael to | divest himself of his grave clothes. It is thi 
next, resume the subject by giving histori | paint the ‘ Transfiguration.’ Both were intended | comparative composure, noticeable throughout 
and other notices, of Chaffers's china, of the | by the Cardinal as altar-pieces for his cathedral | almost the entire assemblage, this absence of 
“Herculaneum Works,” and of others in | of Narbonne, he having lately been created | exaggerated for 
me yeh ee ye ie ated 
gravings © marks, XC., , and illus- | occasion, Mic o, well aware of the de- i 
trative views of the place itself, and of some | ficiencies of his friend Sebastian, furnished him | figure of Lazarus is, in all 

of the more notable of its productions. with the design: and, as it is supposed, drew | — is that of the i 

The position which Liverpool ought to a of the fi hag oe - pottcemagge 3 | left a ‘Angele sapet , 
occupy in the fictile annals of this coun ut he was 80 m doing y> mar o “repeated it many 
Rall 00 beam eoeusted wntll may teint A> | Raphael heard of it, and is said to have ex- | in his “Last Judgment.” 

Mayer, read his excellent paper on the sub- | ‘laimed— Michael lo has graciously fa- | nothing in the works of this great artist whi 
‘ect, in 1855: and I trust that mv present | Y°Ured me, in that he deemed me worthy | have come down to us leading to the supposi- 
cof hi aan aan 2 Y Present | to compete with him and not with Sebastian!’ | tion that he could so have restrained his won- 

- tory will assist in maintaining | The two pictures were exhibited together at | drous inventive faculties, and his proneness to 
that position, and in calling extended at-| Rome in 1520, the year of Raphael’s death. | heighten and amplify, even in the representation 
tention to the subject of Liverpool pottery | Cardinal de Medici, unwilling to deprive Rome | of a subject so awe-inspiring as this. 
and porcelain. of both these masterpieces, sent only the ‘Rais- | “ Loose him, and let him go!” This is the 

(To be continued.) ing of Lazarus’ to Narbonne; it remained there | key-note by which the picture is to be read; it 
till the beginning of the last century, when it | is the idea of the principal group. Christ, with 
o—- was purchased by the Regent Duke of Orleans | one hand upli and with the other pointing 
~ —_ pees ro Orleans Egy cone was fo losum, has papa? oy anes oa in 
. rought to England in 1798, Mr. Angerstein | obedience to it, a y, musc is 
LINE ENGRAVING. purchased this picture for 3,500 pe neg It is | unbinding the cloths that enwrap the man 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.* said that Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill, afterwards | newly risen to life, a process in which he himself 
offered him £15,000 for it, but Mr. Angerstein | joins, his attitude and the expression of his face 
Tue appearance of this magnificent engraving, insisting on guineas, the negotiation was broken | indicating, as Mrs. Jameson observes, “wild 
one which may, undoubtedly, be looked upon as off. Mr. Angerstein was again offered £10,000 | astonishment, and a sort of unconscious im- 
a national work, naturally ‘compels us to offer | for the picture by the French Government, at patience to release himself from the 
a few words upon the condition to which line | the period when the ‘Transfiguration’ was in | incumbrances which bound him hand foot. 
engraving, the highest branch of the art, has the Louvre, for the purpose of bringing these | At the feet of Christ one of the sisters kneels 
been reduced in this country—a land that gave two chefs-de-ceuvre once more into comparison; | and pours forth her feelings of love, 
birth to Strange and W. Sharp, to Woollett happily this offer was also refused. The picture | and devotion. This figure must be 
and Raimbach, to Heath and Burnet, besides | ¥@8 Originally painted on panel, but was trans- | for Mary. The other sister stands 
many others whose names are scarcely, if at ferred with great skill to cafivas by M. Hacquin. | the midst of the lookers-on, her face tu 
all, less entitled to honourable mention. Last | The surface of the ay had, however, been | away from the immediate place of action, 
year, when adverting to the decay of line | @ some parts slightly injured, and was re- her hands stretched forward to it, as if 
engraving in France, and the attempts made in | touched by West, who would allow no common | feared to witness the result of Christ's visit to 
that country by the government to revive it, by | Testorer to meddle with it. I must add that, in | the tomb of him whom He loved, though her 
commissions for some large plates, we made use | the opinion of Mr. Ottley—‘ the late well-known | faith in the efficacy of the resurrection-command 
of the occasion to express our sincere regret— Art-critic, and keeper of the prints in the British | wavered not for an instant. S 
and not our own only, but also the regret of | Museum ’—‘ Michael Angelo painted as well as | We will not say that Mr. Doo has lavished 
yen! lover and admirer of true Art—that we | designed the figure of Lazarus. Fuseli and | all his skill upo rincipel grea TES 
should in England be in exactly the same posi- | Landseer—John Landseer,’ the eminent en- | the entire work throughout the strongest 
tion. The Art is dying out among us; so far, | 8T@ver, father of Sir Edwin and Charles | evidence of the utmost care; but, unq of 
that is, as concerns the production of large and Landseer—agree with him ; on the other hand, | ably, the fi of Christ, of Lazarus, and © 
pa nce ph — = _ yoo — have —# ee differs from them all on this | Mary, stand out ———— - aly by their 
opera ring abou result, there is no ee ition in the picture, but by the 5 
occasion again to inquire ; the fact is too well Such 18 a brief outline of the story of the ine of the cnapentinn: that of pre 
known, and it might not be amiss if our Govern- | Picture which, with others that formed the | perfect study in its truth and force of line, 
ment, in its endeavours to encourage the Arts, nucleus of our present National Gallery, Mr. | as an example of the most refined r4 
would, like that of our neighbours across the | Angerstein bequeathed to the country. And it | hatching,” to give softness yet ostetene 
Channel, give the matter somewhat of its con- | 18 something to hold In our possession the | each muscular development. The faces of 
—— — have = desiee te see the Go- second, at least, great picture of the world. It | the figures are full of cxpremnre — 
ernment turn print-sellers, but something | — delineated with the utmost finesse. r 
no be done under its authority to revive ; : a ; one fault to find in this remarkable engraving, 
oping cause. He did not disdain to learn from him. The glowing | it is that the background—the buildings, 


it be . colour, someti borderi : , . 
If it be urged as an excuse for the decadence | phael adopted in Rome, io undoubtedly to | Le ich Be- | and water—are somewhat too obtrusive. ° 


of a noble art that we are without men capable | the rivalry of Sebastian del Piombo. Th should have liked to see them more * 
of sustaining it, we might confidently point to | of Raphael's frescoes, the + Heliodorus’ and the ‘Sass of | down.” But Mr. Doo may rest assured that 


Mr. Doo’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus’ to refute the | 7 aeaaie ted under this influence. — Goethe’s this print he has produced & work which will be 


. 5 os . i i : 

: = t Several of the original drawings by the hand of Michael | Tegarded as the crowning act of his 
ma. yi pau = LAZAR 8. Engraved by G. T. | Angelo, and in particular, the first shetehes for the — and an honour to the Arts of his ou 
ents mm the Picture by SEBASTIAN DEL Piomso, | of Lazarus, were in the possession of Sir Thomas : 
ne National Gallery. Published by CounaGui & Co. : mag 


rence, _—_—— 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 
By 8S. C. HALL, FSA., axp Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 








“ History a be formed from per 
, wi 


but lives can only be written from 


> d t its and records, personal 
knowledge h is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.”—Dr. Jounson. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 








from Ebenezer Elliott :—* I 
was born at Masbro, in the 
parish of Kimberworth, a 
village about five miles from 
this place (Sheffield), on the 
17th March, 1781; but my 
birth was never registered 
except in a Bible, my father 
oe a Dissenter and tho- 
rou) hater of the Church as 
by law established ;” and not 
long afterwards he gave me 

Lee some further particulars of 
his life. There can be no reason why I 
should not print them, although they were 
supplied to me as notes, out of which I 


fared of fanberci Vi 
Vectherch 1 Y57/ 


7; N 1837 I received this letter | 


was to write a memoir to accompany some 
selections of his in the Book of Gems. 
“« Ebenezer iott—not ill-treated, but 
oh gpearne an poet mara on vcayting 
is su inability to learn an 
useful suffered to go to school, or to stay 
away, just as he pleased, and employ, at 
his own sweet will, those years which often 
leave an impression on the future man that 
lasts till the grave covers him—listening to 
the plain, or coarse, and sometimes brutal, 
but more often instructive and — 
conversation of workmen, or wandering in 
the woods and fields, till he was thirteen 
years old—is altogether the poet of cir- 
cumstances. The superiority, mental and 
bodily, of his elder brother—though Ebe- 


ae 


\ 





afm 


nezer never envied it—cast him into insig- 
nificance and comparative idiocy, and could 
hardly fail to throw a shade of sadness 


——— 


over a nature dull and slow, but thought- 
ful and affectionate. Sowerby’s ‘ Eng 
Botany’ made him a collector of plants, 


and Thomson's ‘Seasons’ a versifier, in 
the crisis of his fate, when it was doubtful 
whether he would become a man or a malt- 
worm ; shortly afterwards, or about which 
time, the of Middlesmoor—a lonely 
hamlet in Craven—died, and left his father 
a library of many hundred valuable books, 
mam. J which were ‘ Father Herepin’s 


Tra of M. de la Salle in America,’ the 
‘ Royal Magazine,’ with coloured 
in natural ry, Ray’s ‘ Wisdom of God 


Theology,’ Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,” and 
inde ‘Sermons,’ which latter author 
was a great favourite with the future 


thymer, he being then deeply shadowed 
over with a re of horrors, and finding 
in Barrow’s reasoning from the dread- 


rebel, who preached by the hour that God 
could not him, and that hell was 
hung ‘round with span-long children—to 
these circumstances, and to the pictures of 
Israel Putnam, George Washington, Oliver 
Cromwell, &c., with which the walls of the 
parlour were covered, followed by the events 
of the French revolution and awful reign 
of terror, may be clearly traced the poet's 
character, literary and political, as it exists 
at this moment. Blessed or cursed with a 
hatred of wasted labour, he was never 
— ~s read a pont pone! —_ 
again and again, and deep 
studied, — — yt the mind, 
original and tran , and the masterpieces 
only ; a circumstance to which, more than 
to any other, he attributes his success such 
as it is. He does not now know, for he 
never could learn, grammar, but corrects 
errors in composition by reflection, and 
often tells the learned ‘that the mouth is 
older than the alphabet.’ There is not, 
he says, a good thought in his works that 
has not been suggested by some object 
actually before his eyes, or by some real 
occurrence, or by the thoughts of other 
men; but he adds, ‘I can e other men’s 
thoughts breed.’ He cannot, he says, like 
Byron, pour out thoughts from within, for 
his my My ey ‘the ron thn own 
eyes.” t he is a very ordi person 
fhm, by the earnest study of the best 
models, learned to write a good style 
in prose and verse) is proved by phreno- 
logy, his head being shaped like a turnip, 
and a boy's hat fitting it. ‘My genius,’ 
says he, ‘if i have any, is a compound of 
earnest erance, restless observation, 
and instinctive or habitual hatred of oppres- 
sion.” He is thought by many to a 
coarse and careless writer; but that is a 
mistake. He never printed a careless line. 
‘ Moore himself, with his instinct of elegant 
versification, could not,’ he says, ‘improve 
my roughest Corn Law Rhymes.’ his 
political poems, ‘They met in Heaven’ is 
the best. The ‘Recording Angel,’ written 
on the final departure of Sultan George from 
the harem, is the best lyric. Of his long 
poems, ‘The Exile’ is the most pathetic. 
‘Withered Wild Flowers’ is his favourite ; 
it isa _— epic in three books, and the 
idea of telling a story in a funeral sermon 
is new. But his masterpiece, both as a 
and as a character, is the ‘ Village 
Patriarch,’ the incarnation of a a 
changes and misrule, on which he 
stamped his individuality. The critics say 
he succeeds best in lyric poetry ; he thinks 
he ought to have written a national epic, 
and if he had time he would yet make the 


lish | attempt. He thinks also there is merit in 


his dramatic sketch of ‘Kehonah,’ par- 
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‘onlarly in the character of Nidarius, and 
ay = tert introduction of the supposed 
executioner of King Charles.” 

The ancestors of Ebenezer Elliott were 
‘canny Elliotts” of the Border, whose 
««derring deeds” were warning proverbs-in 
the debatable land; border thieves they 
were, who ‘‘ lived on the cattle they stole. 
His father, who, for his eccentricities and 
ultra “ religious” views, was named ‘* Devil 
Elliott,” had been — to an iron- | 
monger at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, after 
which he became a clerk in the celebrated 
cannon foundry of Messrs. Walker, at 
Masbrough, near Rotherham. He soon 








ituati t rvant | of under the above ugly a 
are New I rounds” in the eame town: a! but it is worthy of remark that the | 
and there the poet was born, and baptised | © ~f 
either by his father or by ‘‘one Tommy | 1792, 


| disheartening influences of an ascetic home 


and defective education, nature not only 
spoke to his senses, but worked within 
him,— 

“ His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 

The meadow and the moor!” 

In all his sentiments and sympathies, 
from first to last, he was emphatically one 
of the people, illustrating whole life 
long, by precept and example, 


“ The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil! ” 


How far, or whether at all, the tastes of | verse. His poem of “Love” attracted no 


the son were influenced in any way favour- 
ably by those of the father, who was spoken 
lation, does not 


Wright,” a Barnsley tinker and brother | Yorkshire,” “‘he published a ‘ Poetical Para- 


Berean. 
dren, three sons and four daughters, of a 
father bearing the same baptismal name. 
His first book lessons, after those of his 
mother, were with an Unitarian school- 


Ebenezer was one of seven chil- | 


hrase of the Book of Job,’ agreeable to 
the meaning of the sacred text.’ 


| every fourth Sunday, to persons who came 


| from distances of twelve to fourteen miles 


| to hear his tremendous doctrines of ultra- 


| Calvinism. On other days, pointi to the . 
vee be det 


| aquatint pictures on the 
to declaim on the virtues of 
| Cromwell and of Washin 
It is not material in this brief notice of 
the ‘“‘Corn-Law Rhymer,” to trace him 
| from his father’s foundry, at Masbrough, 


| to his own shop, as a steel-seller, in She . 


| field, nor to describe his earliest efforts in 
attention from readers of any class; 
| his a ae amet © which i 
| picturesque spot identified with the legen 
of ‘“‘The Dragon of Wantley”—was 


Elliott himself was a rhymester. ‘‘In | clared by one reviewer to be “in the 
’ says Mr. Holland, in his ‘‘ Poets of | worst style of ultra-German bombast aie 
But his taste rapidly improved, - 


| horror !” 


and that—strange as it may a 
'the stimulus of the intensest Radical 


Long afterwards, Ebenezer, in writing of politics! There was, in fact, a touch of 


his father, says,—‘‘ Under the room where 
I was born, in a little parlour, like the 


master of the name of Ramsbottom, of | cabin of a ship, which was yearly painted 


_ the morbid in his temperament—a dramatic 
| taste for the horrible in fiction—as witness 
his own ‘‘ Bothwell”—with a special dislike 


the rebel.” = 


— 





whom he has made grateful mention in | green, and blessed with a beautiful thorough- 
one of his poems. But he had the anxiety | fare of light—for there was no window tax 
of a curious and ingenious child to see | in those days—my father used to preach, 
something of the world beyond the foundry | 
and his teacher's garden. ‘‘ My ninth | 
year,” says he, in a letter I copy, “‘ was an 
era in my life. My father had cast a — 
an, weighing some tons, for my uncle at | 

urlstone, and I determined to go thither | 
in it, without acquainting my parents with | 
my intention. A truck with assistants 
having been sent for it, I got into it, about | 
sunset, unperceived, hiding myself beneath | 
some hay which it contained, and we pro- 
ceeded on our journey. I have not for- 
gotten how much I was excited by the 
solemnity of the night and its shooting 
stars, until I arrived at Thurlstone about 
four in the morning. I had not been there | 
many days before [ wished myself at home | 
again, for my heart was with my mother. | 
If I could have found my way back I | 
should certainly have returned, and my | aq 
inability to do so shows, I think, that I | 
really must have been a dull child. My 
uncle sent me to Penistone school,* where 
I made some little progress. When I got | 
home from school I spent my evenings in = 
looking from the back of my uncle’s house | cae 
to Hayland Swaine, for I had discovered a 
that Masbrough lay beyond that village; | SSAMETS MONUNERE 
and ever, when the sun went down, I felt | times, both in his conversation and his | 
as if some great wrong had been done me. | writings, there was in his heart an innate 


At length, in about a year and a half, my | love of the graceful and the beautiful in 
father came for me; and so ended my first 


.= 


j 


= 


= a = - ? 7 


‘insane. The stern, bitter, irratio 


of hereditary pride or deur, But 
though almost insane in his denunciation | 
of the aristocracy, and absolutely rabid at 


IN THE CORN MARKET. 


Yes, on that subject he was absolutely 
unnatural hatred, was the staple of his 


irruption into the great world. Is it not 
strange that a man who from his childhood 


nature; the fiercer passions evaporated in 


has dreamed of visiting foreign countries, | 


and yet, at the age of sixty, believes that 
he shall see the Falls of Niagara, has never 
been twenty miles out of England, and has 
yet to see for the first time the beautiful 
nee of Cumberland, Wales, and Scot- 
and ? 

But school days with Elliott, as with his 
more or less hopeful companions, came to 
an end; the iron-casting shop awaited him, 
and from his sixteenth to his twenty-third 
year he worked for his father, “‘ hard as 
any day-labourer, and without wages.” 

According to his own account, he had 
been a dull and idle boy, but poetry, in- 
stead of nourishing his faults, stimulated 
him to industry as well as thought. Thus, 
while his earlier days were spent amid the 


* The house is still standing at Thuristone in which was 
born in 1652, the celebrated blind mathematic ian, Dr. 
Nicholas Sanderson, who learnt to read by feeling the 


letters on the gravestones in the ch | 
hurch yare 8 - 
cent town of Penistone. a _ 


a green lane, and wrath was effectually 
subdued by the gentle breezes of the hill- 
side. His strongly-marked countenance 
bespoke deep and stern thought; his pale 
grey eyes, restless activity; his every look 


_and motion indicated an enthusiastic tem- 





perament; his overhanging brow was stern, 
perhaps forbidding ; but the lower portions 
of his face betokened mildness and benevo- 
lence; and his smile, when not sarcastic, 
was a most sweet and redeeming grace. 


“ The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm 
He feared to scorn or hate ; ‘ 
But honouring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great!” 
William Howitt describes him as “ one 
of the gentlest and most tender-hearted of 
4 ‘gona - 
men ;” yet his mind seemed incapable of 
reasoning when the higher orders of society 
were praised; he could not tolerate even 


the delicate hint of Mr. Howitt, that | 


‘‘among them were some amiable men.” 


He at once “ blazed up,” exclaiming furi- | 


ously, ‘‘ Amiable men !—amiable robbers, 
thieves, murderers !” 


poetry—the greater part of it, that is t 
say; for many of his poems are a8 , 
loving, and pure, as are those of his fellow- 
townsman, gracious James Mon his 

I have quoted four lines from one of Bt 
poems : this passage is from another : he 1 
describing some mountain scenery consplr 
cuous for desolate sterility :— 

% That the ib’ rit he reated, halts below ; 

And thanks, majestic Lager | tet thee 
Gi ese nl paps lt 

Comparatively ite ee of the 
vast tical power ©: neze 
until Pe3i, abet = enticts non New 
Monthly Magazine (then under 
ship), from the pen of Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
directed public attention to his genius. Sir 

It was Dr. Bowring who showed to ‘ 
Bulwer Lytton a mean-looking and badly; 
printed pamphlet called ‘The poag i! 
| Bulwer was struck with it, and sent 





| a review of the work in a letter a . 
| to the Poet-Laureate,—directing a 
tion to the ‘‘mechanic” as one 





ne 
—————— 
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-“* uneducated poets’’ whom Southey had so 
often folded under his wings. Its publica- 
tion gave the Sheffield poet a wider renown 
than he had previously obtained, but it did 
no more. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton wrongly described 
him, as others had done, as ‘‘ a mechanic:” 
he was not aware that many years pre- 
viously Elliott had been in correspondence 
with Southey, who fully appreciated the 
rough genius of the poet." Neither did Sir 

‘Bulwer Lytton know that Elliott had pub- 
lished several very beautiful poems in 
vertain periodical works—‘‘The Amulet” 
among others, in which one of the most 

rfect of his compositions, ‘‘The Dying 

Soy to the Sloe-blossom,”’ appeared in 1830. 
Afterwards Elliott became a regular contri- 
butor to the New Monthly Magazine, and for 
that work he wrote many of his best . 

His friend, Mr. Searle, describes him 
personally :—‘‘ Instead of being a true son 
of the forge t—broad-set, strong and mas- 
cular as a cyclops—he was the reverse. In 
stature he was not more than five feet six 
inches high, of a slender make, and a bilious, 
nervous temperament; his hair was quite 
zrey, and his eyes, which were of a i 

lue, were surmounted by thick brushy 
brows. His forehead was not broad, but 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF EBENZZER ELLIOTT. 


_ The one great blemish of Elliott’s ° 
in the estimation of general ma tig og 
Sane introduction of that subject which, 
with him, was more than a sentiment—an 
absorbing and oyer-mastering passion—the 
direct theme of some of his most spirited 
lyrics, the topic of his common conversa- 
tion, no less than the spell of his genius, 
and in pursuance of which he adopted the 
significant appellation of the ‘‘ Corn-Law | 
Rhymer.” is subject, it need scarcely 

be added, while it was the mainspring of 

his popularity with one party of political 

economists, including all the working men 





_* Southey, in one of his letters, laughs over the idea of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton thus recommending to his notice an un- 
educated poet whom he had long known and respected, 
and with whom he had frequently corresponded. Elliott, 
indeed, said of Southey, “that it was Southey who taught | 
him the art of poetry.” They had corresponded so far 
back as 1811. In 1819 Southe acknowledges the receipt 
of Elliott’s poem “ Night,” « which contains abundant evi- 


dence of power , but with defects no less striking. in plan 
and execution.” Southey, writing in 1833, says;—*I 
mean (in the Quarterly) to read the Corn-Law Rhymer a 
lecture, not without some hope (though faint) that, as I 


taught him the art of poetry ch hi i 
bees of poetry, I may teach him something 
+ This mistake was common, and did the poet no harm. | 
That he knew how to use a hammer was true en ; but | 
his townspeople were not a little amused to be told in print | 
on = bay of the “Corn-Law Rhymer” was “ sur- | 
mune y iron palisades which had been forged 
anvil by his own Ghee arm ‘” _ wie 
| 


yish | more especially rare in P gine engaged in 





‘more powerful in exciting the dislike of 


| wealthy, influential, and respectable section 


rather narrow; and his head was small. 
There was t pugnacity in the mouth, 
especially whan bs sas ontiieds: but in re- 
pose, it seemed to smile, more in conscious- 
ness of strength, however, than in sunn 

unconscious beauty. His nostrils were full 
of scorn, and his eyes—which were the 
true indices of his soul—literally smote you 
with fire, or beamed with kindness and 
affection, according to the mood he was in. 
In earnest debate, his whole face was 
lighted up, and. became terrible and 

c 


Hie describes himself, however, as five 
feet seven inches in height ; slimly rather 
than strongly made; eyes dim and pale: 
mostly kind in their expression, but some- 
times wild ; his features harsh, but not un- 
pleasing; ‘‘on the whole,” he says, “ he 
is just the man who, if unknown, would 
pass unnoticed anywhere.” 

He is thus graphically sketched by Sou- 
they :—‘‘ It was a remarkable face, with 
pale grey eyes, full of fire and meaning, 
and well suited to a frankness of manner 
and an apparent simplicity of character 
such as is rarely found in middle age, and 


what may be called 


world.” 


e warfare of the 





|of his day, was, at the same time, still 


| other classes of the community, and espe- 
cially all those connected with the agricul- 
tural interest. This position of personal 
as well as poetical hostility towards a large, 


of his countrymen, was rendered less en- 
viable by the general bitterness of —_ 
and harshness of epithet by which hi 
‘‘rhymes” were but too commonly cha- 
racterised. But ‘‘ gentle arguments are 
not suited for stern work:” while, there- 
fore, it is impossible to read many of his 
most powe’ pieces without a mixture of 
admiration for the skill of the poet, and of 


On the other hand, let it not be imagined 
that Ebenezer Elliott was made a victim, 
or made himself a martyr, of the ‘ bread 
tax,” otherwise than in his ‘‘ rhymes :” he 
was, in fact, a shrewd, active, and success- 
ful man of business; and notwithstanding 
he tells us, in terms which formed so long 
a 1 ay Ge baotn ef Bie emmy, 


“ Dear sugar, dear tea, and dear corn, 
Conspired with dear 
To laugh worth and honour to scorn. 
And beggar the whole British nation,” 
he was fortunate enough tv outmatch 
the “four dears,” as he calls them—to 
give up business—to leave Sheffield for the 
enjoyment of a country retreat, in a 
house of his own at t Hill, in the 
vicinity of Barnsley. But an insidious 


complaint was slowly, yet surely, stoppin 
his vital powers. He qaeparted this fife 
on the 1st of December, 1849, and is buried 
in the churchyard of the beautiful little 
village of eld.* The church may be 
seen from the house in which he died. 

, It was not by his own desire he was laid 
in consecrated ground. Not long before his 
death he pointed out to a friend a tree in 
one of the pleasant dells that environ black 
and busy Sheffield, and said, ‘‘ Under this 
tree I mean to be buried ; I shall sleep well 
ey bok and who knows but as 
feel the daisies growing over my grave, an 
hear the birds sing to me in As winding 
sheet ?” 

He was dying, when his faculties were 
suddenly roused by a robin singing in the 

en underneath his chamber window ; 
e had ——— enough to write these lines 
--they were 
“ Thy notes, sweet robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late, are dear to me ; 
To music I could bid adieu, 
But not to thee. 
When from my eyes this lifefull throng 
Has pase’d away, no more to be, 
Then, autumn’s primrose, robin's song, 
Return to me.” 

His character is thus summed up by his 
friend, Mr. Searle:—‘‘ He was a far-see- 
ing, much-enduring, hard-working, prac- 
tical man; he had a stern love of truth, 
and a high and holy comprehension of 
justice ; he appreciated the sufferings of the 
poor, and if he e rated, he thoroughly 
sympathised with, their wrongs.” His life, 
indeed, seems to have been governed in 
conformity with one of his own lines :— 

“So live that thou may’st smile and no one weep!” 
He was a good citizen, and a 
member of society; ‘‘ there was not Ae 
or flaw upon his character;” he was 
regular at his business; careful of all 
home duties; a dutiful son, an attached 
husband, a fond, but a considerate, father, t 
and it is gratifying to record this, his own, 





* The village of Darfield is nearly a mile from its railway 
station, on the North Midland line. The church, equally 
plain in its design and architecture, looks pretty at a dis- 
tance, from its elevated situation, and the group of fine 
trees with which it is flanked. The tower contains @ peal 
of very musical bells, the ringing of which is duly 4 
ciated by the inhabitants of the valley of the Deane. he 
grave of the “ Corn-Law Rhymer” is unmarked, except by 
a plain stone, nearly level with the grass. and thus inscribed 
lengthwise :—‘ Ebenezer Elliott, died December 1, 1849, 
68 years.” On the other half of the stone, “ Fanny 








regret for the violence of the partisan, it 

should not be forgotten that much of the | 
interest of these compositions has passed | 
away—by the signal triumphs of the doc- | 
trine which they originally illustrated and 

enforced. For, whatever may be the 

opinions entertained at this moment by any | 
person or party in this country, relative to 

the abolition of the corn laws, there can be 

no doubt but that the popular and energetic — 
struggle which issued in that event was 

—— aided by the genius of Ebenezer 

elliott. 


liott, his wife, died December 4, 1856, aged 75 years.” A 
gravestone adjoining bears “ Sacred to the memory of 
ohn Watkins, late of London, Son of Francis and Chris- 


obelisk, which, as we learn from an inscription on 
Pp was “ Erected to commemorate the undhill 


i Explosion of Feb. 9, 1852, in which 192 men and 
Oe hal thet lives, of whose bodies 146 are buried near 


7 
t he had six sons and two daughters: the younger of 


them married John Watkins, who published a very interest- 


comprising “ The Life, Poetry, and Letters of 
; oe two of Bie sens became clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church ; two conducted for a time the old 
at Sheffield ; these and the others are mostly “ well-to-do” 
in the world. 
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testimon to his faith, is having studied 
the evidence on both sides of the question, 
I am a Christian from conviction. It 
hardly be expected that the religious cha- 
racter of any person which is merely an- 
nounced in terms similar to those just 





mild and amiable, always frank and un- 
selfish : admitting his own faults or those 
will | of his partisans as freely as those of his 
0 


nents. 
rint the following as one of the few of 
“tie | 


P 
his etters I have had the good 


quoted would find its practical expression | fortune to preserve :— 


in conformity with the creed of an 


section of the Christian Church. The truth 


sect or | 


Suerrretp, 9th December, 1836. 
I have a great favour to ask of you, a fa- 


is, the best friends or worst enemies of the | your which, on my knees, I implore you to 


t were never able to reckon among his | grant. If you do not 
sensible virtues or prejudices a regular | opport 
Sunday attendance at any lace of public | taking an entirel 

portant subject 


worship, nor even to report him as a = 
hearer of his own exemplary “ ranter 
preacher, with his favourite text— 
“ Woe be unto you, Scribes and Pharisees ! 
Who eat the widows’ and the ot phans’ bread, 
And make long prayers to hide your villainies! ” 
The religious as well as the —_ 
opinions of the poet are fully and fairly 


| 


t it, you will miss an 
unity of honouring the New Monthly, by 
new view of the most im- 

ever agitated the public 
mind. My request is, wong! oy will publish in 
your forthcoming number the enclosed article, 
written and extracted by a friend of the author 
from the proof-sheets of his unpublished book, 
entitled “ Agricultural Distress, its Causes and 
Remedy,” dedicated to the labouring ~—— of 
England, and published by Effingham Wilson, 
London. The author is William Ibbotson, of 


aa in his two principal works, “ The | Sheffield,* Merchant, Farmer, and Methodist— 


illage Patriarch” and ‘‘The Ranter:’ 


the former, a witness and victim of a pro- | fully influences four millions of human 


one of a sect which, he says, numbers or power- 


ings 


ive and culminating ‘“‘monopoly;” | in Great Britain. It is seldom that men of 
e latter an out-door ‘‘ preacher of the-| business like “the Manchester manufacturer” 


plundered poor.” Whatever may be thought 
of the special and direct sentiments and 
design of these compositions, they both 
contain incidental descriptions of local 
scenery which may be said to be unsur- 
passed in truth and beauty of expres- 
sion. 

Though fellow-townsmen, there was little 
or no personal intercourse between James 
Montgomery and Ebenezer Elliott. It 
would be difficult to imagine any two 
persons more dissimilar: the one soft and 
pliable as virgin wax ; the other hard and 
unbending as a sheet of cast-iron. The 
one ever laden with milk and honey for his 
kind; the other fierce as a fierce north- 
wester, that spares none—raging sometimes 
with indiscriminate wrath. 

Yet thus writes Montgomery of his 


| 
| 


can be induced to write books on any subject. 
When they do so, it is important that they be 
nectanel, because their experience and know- 


| ledge almost always enable them to write well. 


Mr. Ibbotson has demonstrated by facts that 
the corn laws are the cause of agricultural dis- 


| tress, and that free trade would raise rents, and 


permanently keep up agricultural prices, and 


| that nothing else can do so. It is desirable that 


the article appear in the forthcoming number, 
to give the well-timed book a shove, and pre- 


| vent the discouraging of an author from whom 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


great things may be expected. You will soon 
perceive that Mr. Ibbotson is not used to com- 
position; but his book, in my opinion, is the 
most important ever published on the subject, 
although the view he takes of it is opposed to 
mine. I shall be in most painful suspense until 


| you inform me that you will publish the article, 
| or write one from the documents enclosed. 


“brother :”—‘‘I am willing to hazard my | 


critical credit by avowing my persuasion, 
that in originality, power, and even beauty 
—when he chose to be beautiful—he might 
have measured heads beside Byron in 
tremendous i, Sg in graphic de- 
scription—and Coleridge in effusions of 
domestic tenderness; while in intense 
sympathy with the poor, in whatever he 
deemed their wrongs or their sufferings, he 
excelled them all, and perhaps everybody 


else among his contemporaries in prose or | 


verse.” 

He was in a transcendental sense “ the 
poet of the poor:” he (the lines are those 
of Walter Savage Landor) :— 


: “ asked the rich 
To give laborious hunger daily bread.” 


According to the testimony of one who 


Unless you are false to yourself, and deficient 
for once in good strategy, you cannot, as a 
friend of the agricultural interest, refuse the 
favour I request. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
EsenezeR Exiorr. 
John Holland, the friend of James Mont- 
gomery, who knew Elliott intimately, 
writes, ‘‘than whom a truer poet did not 
breathe the air or enjoy the sunshine among 
the masses of fermenting intellect in Eng- 
land at this period; but a tone of political 
bitterness, in the occasional use of the 


| coarsest terms of party vituperation, too 


often tended to mar the beauty of com- 


| positions otherwise rarely surpassed for 


their truth, for their power, or their ten- 
derness, by the strains of his most richly- 
gifted contemporaries.” 


- : Hi = 
knew him well, Elliott’s attempts at oratory | fo ee ee eee 


were failures; and that almost equally, 
whether he read his composition in the 
form of a lecture, or spoke viva-voce. He 
was not simply impassioned; but on the 
platform, at least, often violent to a degree 


which prevented him alike from — 


his thoughts, or choosing his words wit 


effect. Sententious, rugged, sarcastic, and | 


loud, his hearers were more entertained 
with his excitement, than either instructed 
by his statements, or convinced by his 
reasoning. In a word, his oral declama- 


| 





arrangement and those well-tuned, not to | 
say exquisite, graces of styles, which so | 


largely characterise his tical 

even when wilfully dashed end mecel “ 

vile epithets, or coarse personalities. In 
* private conversation, when crossed and 

excited by opposition, these faults would 

sometimes break out; otherwise he was 





rgotten, but they did much of the wor 
which the reformers of 1830-35 achieved ; 
they prepared the ground for the harvest ; 
nay, they did more, they planted the seed. 
These poems were, indeed, what the trum- 
pets were by the walls of Jericho. 

_Although it was my lot to differ from 
him upon nearly every subject on which 
we corresponded or conversed, I honour 
the name of Ebenezer Elliott as that of an 
earnest and honest man, and I have greeted 
with fervid homage the statue of the poet 


tions generally lacked that charm of orderly | tri Ch te et to nis memory —on the 


site of the old corn-market—in the town 
of Sheffield. 





* Mr. Ibbotson, “ the thirteen-childed patriot” as Elliott 


| once called him at a public meeting, was an active poli- 


tician, and a worthy man. He was a firm and zealous 


| friend of the late James Silk Buckingham, whose return to 


Parliament, as one of the first representatives of the 
—— of yn the passing of the Reform Bill 
in 1832, was largely due to the personal energy and popular 
influence of the worthy meschent. bach 


tr. | 


THE DRINKING FOUNTAINS . 


Txis—the latest, and by no means 
valuable, of our social b mn 


“ Pleasure, ease, and affluence surround,” 


tasty; beh to as thee oie 
; bu 
artisan, and the hard-handed 
homeward-bound at the close of a day’s 
toil,—nay, to the poor needle-woman and 
the milliner’s apprentice—to the workers of 
both sexes—the enjoyment thus derived is 
inconceivable to whom costlier re- 
freshment awaits at home. We have all 
read touching statements of the i 
thirst to which travellers in the 
been subjected. Until 
derers in the led soli 
city found it as to satisfy 
natural and the least resistible of 
tites. With “‘ water, water 
there was, literally, ‘‘ not a drop 
The thirsty shrank from the scent 
of the Thames; here and there a 
nished a supply, but its source 
at the side of a graveyard—such as 
graveyard was a few years 
notorious—resting on sure a’ 
the water thence derived was 
health.* Indeed no relief was 
hand, except what was supplied 
public-house, where poison, worse 
even poisoned water, was furnished—the 
—. of a moment thus diminishing 
0 


i 


‘ 
Sbigeeg O28 
i nt 


ral 


trudged 
was difficult to blame and hardly 
to condemn him. Temperance 
had no reply to the simple question, “When 


I am thirsty, where can ¢ a drink ?” 
The vanes - now easy: at all events, there 
are fountains in one sas and re | 
localities where thirst ma 

and we need not draw on r Miva to describe 
a very _ proportion of the 300,000 
drinkers who now pass by the gu oA 
porter palace and take to their 

part of their wages that used to be spent, 
—often necessarily—on their wa 

Well may we repeat the words that Fs 
wayfarer was heard to utter—“ 30 
the man who put up this fountain: 
surely we can sympathise with the dog 
drinks and wags his tail in 
with the cattle who, jaded 
streets, oot here an 
their relief. 

It is impossible to over-rate the value of 
the boon thus conferred upon the hashis 
portion of the public. It refreshes 
toil-worn wayfarer, it abstracts. largely 
from customers at public-houses, a 
to continual thought the sympathy - 
rich for the poor, acting a8 & 
minder of that sentence—the most powerful 





* Dr. Letheby, the medical officer of health for Last 
has stated that of the thirty-#ix pumps which for 
in the city, scarcely one supplied a water suitable 


drinking. 
To erect“ ” for cattle will be 
he he —— underneath 


ty. To say noth’ 
stowed, the surest protection against lt 


obtained. 
$< 
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for good to be found in our language— 
‘* supported by voluntary contributions.” 
Something we may say, too, of the 
‘« decorative ” character thus : 
of the streets and roads of the Metropolis. 
soe ugpouabis andl guessed ehpeartiaiaaah 
are e an 0 
to the eye of her or him who hears the water 
trickling into the cup and anticipates a 
luxury—enjoyed freely. It is to an “* Asso- 
ciation” we owe this boon of immense mag- 
nitude; yet their operations date no farther 
back than the year 1859, when Mr. Samuel 
Gurney (honoured be the name; it has 


received ho during three generations 
of public benineiot conceived a project, 


‘must we soon depend 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 


Allons, ee les Artistes, tenez vos 
crayons. ndon is now rapidly losing all 
its old features. Upon the end : 
for all Saeed at 
what the ancient city looked like; it will 
oe genes ee aramble 
down an old street which, by its y in- 
significance, may have been from 
change. Town land is thrice valuable, and 
trade is exigéant. The quietest lanes are 
invaded, and where lonely old houses had 
slept in the sunshine for centuries, vast 
and busy offices and warehouses rear their 
iant heads. The transformation of Paris 


that was at first considered visionary, but | gian 


which is now shown to be practical and of 
incalculable value. Mr. Gurney has been 
aided by other philanthropists, and the 
latest report of the society records, as we have 
stated, that there are 140 fountains erected 
in London and its suburbs, of which 
300,000 persons drink daily; that in many 
of the provincial cities and towns similar 
boons have been conferred on roe ye 
and that the movement is grad ut 
surely making such way as to induce belief 
that, ere long, in no part of England will a 
thirsty workman or workwoman be with- 
out the knowledge where, on the homeward 
way—or close to the home—thirst may be 
quenched healthfully and without cost. 

The ‘‘ Association ” appeals to the public, 
rich and poor, for power to ex their 
ramifications. There are yet two hundred 
districts in London and its immediate 
vicinity alone, where fountains are required 
—eagerly and hopefully asked for—but 
where public-houses have still their tri- 
umphs over natural wants, and where the 
poor are compelled to do without water, 
or, at best, with an insufficient supply; for 
the tax is heavy, and cannot often Ss paid 
atall. The facts set forth in the Report of 
the Association are conclusive on that head. 

It is pleasant to know that some of the 
water companies have met the evil, and are 
acting with the Association. We have dail 
experience that mercy is twice blessed, ‘‘ it 
blesseth him who gives and him who takes.” 
‘The Grand Junction and the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Companies” grant a 
free supply to all the fountains on their 
mains, and the Chelsea Water Company 
supply water at a much reduced rate.” The 
New River Company make no charge, “‘ pro- 
vided a tap is fixed so as to prevent a 
continual flow” (a matter, however, very 
difficult to accomplish), and its directors 
are liberal subscribers to the funds of the 
Association. Let these companies be ‘‘ had 
in remembrance.” 

We suggest that MemorraL Fountains 
might be more desirable monuments to de- 
parted friends than memorial windows, now 
so frequently introduced into churches. 
They would be far more effective in calling 
to memory persons passed from earth, who 
would thus be the means, after ‘‘ death,” 
of continuing a labour of love to mankind. 

Surely the appeal of the Association for 
help to sustain them in their generous and 
merciful labours will not be made in vain ! 
There are thousands, nay, tens of thousands, 
who if they give the subject thought will 
give it aid. ‘There is no charity of London 
so true a charity, no charity so wise; none 
that can so happily bring into continual 
intercourse the se § and the poor at so 
little cost, the one contracting and acknow- 
ledging a debt, daily, to the other, record- 
ing it in the words we have quoted :— 


“ God bless the man who put up this fountain!” 





ina =e is complete; all its historic 
sites, with very few exceptions, are gone, 
and its interest to all but the flaneur is gone 
with them; London has imitated its 
Gallic sister, and at fabulous cost, has de- 


stroyed old buildings and created new, with | has 
the record 


a rapidity that has outstri 
of either pen or pencil, and many curious 
a mrs features are gone for ever. 


to 
The few that do remain should be portrayed | i 


at once: not by photography, which bears 
in itself the elements o y, but by 
honest, faithful drawing, such as gives 
value to the works of that most industrious 
antiq and admirable etcher, John 
Thomas Smith, whose labours will increase 
in value as time adds years to their 3 or 
to those of still more minute tru’ ess, 
which came from the atelier of the elder 
Cooke, and with which no photograph can 
com for clearness and beauty. 
ashington Irving once rambled about 
Eastcheap as he did at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, “chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies,” but producing reminiscences 
that gave vitality to all he touched upon. 
It would be difficult now to conjure up any 
picture of the in any historic locality 
of London ; speaks of busy to-day, or 
busier to-morrow ; in the fever-haste to get 
rich none a thought for the past, few 
reverence what it has confided to our care. 


4 Historic associations meet with little sym- 


pathy. When the great conqueror of an- 
tiquity destroyed cities recklessly, eee 
the humble house of Pindar in the midst of 
the Thebes he had so cruelly doomed ; for 
even the stern heart of Alexander felt the 
influence of gazing on the home of one 
who had done so much to elevate the mind. 
It may be doubted if such a relic would be 
aod | in the English or French metropolis 
by any merchant-prince or railway con- 
Leigh Hunt rambled through “the T 
unt ram ugh “ own” 

of his boyhood, and es eal himself our 
companion, as he will be the still more 
valued companion of our latest posterity ; 
by the charming information he im 80 
pleasantly on the history of the old streets 
and their former inhabitants. No writer on 
London as it was is so agreeable to read ; we 
listen to his words as to those of an unpre- 
tentious but well-informed old friend, and 
as we pass over the of his book, almost 
feel that we are w the ancient high- 
ways in his company. Walter Thornbury, 
the most recent of our topographic ) 
has happily termed our Metropolis “‘ haunted 
London;” it is indeed haunted by the 
memories of the great, or the remarkable ; 
so that every street and every old house 
becomes an illustrated chapter of history ; 
what that history is may be best traced in 
the voluminous pages of that most indus- 
trious and original compilation—Ounning- 
ham’s ‘‘ Handbook of London ;” here, in- 
deed, we may revel in the rich literary 
anecdote which makes sacred many a street 


Here, the workmen came across the founda- 
tion walls of Roman buildings of vast size 
and strength. As if to put to shame our 
modern bricklaying, the Roman brick or 
stone could not be dissevered from its mortar, 
and resisted disseyerance even by the pick- 
axe; gunpowder was ultimately used to 
split to pieces what it became n to 
remove. These foundations were laid 

soon after the terrible fire in 1666, and were 


wer oe ogy ch ah gd = be 
i , such as may never 
sested within the procinete of the City. It 
is now a vast warehouse, or mart; yet 
living remember when Devonshire 
uare, Bi , was chiefly the resi- 
dence of merchants who dwelt near to their 
places of business, as did the elder branches 
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Rothschild family to the uninviting 
Scaeriaan at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Until the end of the last cen , after 
passing Houndaditch, “fresh fields and 
pastures new ” awaited at no great distance 
such as were tired of being ‘‘in populous city 
pent.” Moorfields; literally, was a place of 
fields, with shady walks under trees, and 
all beyond the Artillery Ground and Bun- 
hill Fields was pretty open country, across 
which paths led to pleasant villages, where 
‘cakes and ale” awaited London visitors. 
Let any one who wishes to breathe—in 
imagination — the “fresh air” of the 
seothaba side of London, forget for the 
resent the dense mass of streets and 
ouses that crowd over and far beyond 

Islington, and remember only that fifteen 
years ago the “ archers’ marks” still re- 
mained in the fields between the City Road, 
the canal, and Islington; marks which, 
put up in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, succeeded such as had been there 
from the old time when the practice of 
are was enforced by law, and con- 
sidered most ge and wholesome for 
city apprentices; being to the young men 
of the Elizabethan era what the Volunteer 
movement is to our own. 

It seems scarcely possible that so few 
years ago Canonbury Tower should have 
faced the open country; yet people ascended 
its Squlad euidiaes ” only thirty years 
since, to mark how the fields between it 
and London’ were succumbing to “the 
marth of «bricks and mortar.” Then, a 
large pond was in front of its principal 
entrance ; and it was a country walk beside 
the New River to the old Shuice-House ; 
and considered quite an expedition to get 
as far as Hornsey Wood, where an :old- 
fashianed country inn received visitors ex- 
haustel by the long journey from town. 
They need not have gone éo far for country 
inns and open field-walks: these began at 
White Conduit House, which was celebrated 
for its tea-garden and its little white loaves. 
It was the delight of the small tradesman 
and his wife to stroll thus far from the busy 
streets and look towards the Cockney Alps 
of Highgate and Hampstead; far away 
places, only visited by such persons ‘‘ now 
andj then,” by means of a lumbering 
stage coach, built in humble imitation of 
the “ long stagers” and “‘ mails.” Readers 
of “ Pickwick” will remember old Weller’s 
contemptuous allusion to a brother of the 
whip who was ‘only a Camberwell man.” 
To all these suburban places such vehicles 
went twice daily, consequently people did 
not travel much ; to get out of sight of St. 
Paul's was no easy matter, and we may 
understand the bewilderment of the City 
Lady, described by Tom Hood, who once 
lost aight of that familiar load-star. 

Hackney-carriages crawled about the 
streets then as lugubriously and about as 
— as hearses, They were dear in 
their charges—only patronised by the 
‘* well-to-do,” or those necessitated specially 
to use them. Shoreditch, consequently, 
knew nothing of Pall-Mall; society was 
distinct and divided ; the east and the west 
of London had inhabitants who looked on 
each other as different tribes. The author 
well remembers in his boyhood an old 
tradesman in Tottenham Court Road, who 
died at the ripe age of 72, and had never 
seen the Monument. 

The northern side of the metropolis was 
the latest to change; many comparatively 
young persons can remember Rhodes’s daity 
and extensive pasture for cows where now 
the Euston Station stands amid a labyrinth 

of streets. Fifty years ago and there were 


fields where Torrington and Gordon Squares 











are now erected. It had little altered since 
the days of Elizabeth, but was all. market 
garden or land. Those who have 
a curiosity to know how profo roral 
this part of Middlesex was, should look at 
Ben Jonson’s play, A Tale of a: Tub, com- 
posed in 1633. The scene is laid between 
Pancras, Tottenham, and Maty-le-bone ; as 
far as any notion of the near ‘proximity of 
London may be formed from the characters 
and action of the drama, it might be laid 
in Sussex. The great ple of the: play 
are Squire and Lady Tub, of Totten Court; 
Justice Bramble, of Maribone; and Canon 
Hugh, the Vicar of Pancras: We have 
also ‘‘ the High Constable of Kentish Town” 
to carry out these great people’s behests ; 
their inferiors are as clownish and ignorant 
as if they lived in some-outlandish locality. 
They talk a broad country diatect, and use 
the z for s, as the Somersetshire folk do 
now; thus one of them on being asked if 
he is “‘close enough” to keep a secret, 
answers “‘ Ich’am no zive” (I am no sieve). 
Indeed, it is all.this clownishness and 
simple ignorance that make the humour 
of the comedy. There isa sense of fresh 
air in the long field-walks these people are 
supposed to take’ to Hampstead; and of 
danger in the robberies at St. John’s Wood 
“by a sort of country fellows.” Indeed, 
this district continued unsafe until a com- 
paratively recent period ; and to walk after 
dark between St. Pancras Church and 
Gray’s-Inn was to run the chance of high- 
way robbery. 

What, then, is there to in ‘the loss 
of all this rude life? Nothing but the 
green fields and picturesque character of 
the past. That we may surely regret, the 
latter more in city than in suburban life. 
It is much to be regretted that as trade has 
enriched us, it has not given us a percep- 
tion of the beautifal—that we have,.in fact, 
deteriorated in public taste. “Take any old 
street in any old town, Shrewsbury, Chester, 
or Tewkesbury, as an example. Observe 
the variety of form, the picturesque dispo- 
sition, the beauty of carved detail in some 
of these old houses, and contrast it with 
our modern streets of dirty, monotonous 
brick. We have become hideous in our 
utilitarianism. Contrast-Ford’s Hospital 
at Coventry, enriched by the most exquisite 
wood carving, with 2 modern hospital, desti- 
tute of all attempt at aught beyond plain 
walls perforated by doors and windows. 
The late architect, Pugin, once gave mortal 
offence to the members of his own profes- 
sion by publishing a pictured series of 
architectural parallels, in which he thus 
contrasted an old work with a new one. 
It e rated, but it helped to cure, a ve 
self-sufficient body of gentlemen. We 
have no longer Strawberry Hill Gothic, or 
Wyattville Gothic, such as dish s our 
noblest royal house, Windsor Castle. ‘When 
Nash commenced “improvements” by the 
formation of Regent Street, that class of 
architecture was sufficiently debased. It 
was said of the Roman emperor that he 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble; 
so it has been asked for Nash— 


“ And is not our Nash, too, a very great master ? 
Who found London brick, and left it all plaster! ” 


It ‘is this sham architecture which is so 
peculiarly offensive ; it has not the honesty, 
and consequently it never has the satis- 
factory effect, of the simplest timber house 
of the sixteenth century. Fortunately this 
fact has obtruded itself so long that at last 
our tradesmen are ashamed of it. City ware- 
houses are now built in Germanised ‘Gothic, 
a cross.style between a monastery and a 
sterehouse. We have yet to learn archi- 
tectural fitmess, but we must wait, be 





us of old Londen, tebe 
thing so v 
the historic stad 

e historic ent by so 
aan think a te 

© past whose presence made. 
famous. Places that we -upen but 
two years-since are gone without thege- _ 
cord ef a sketch. The workman’s pickaxe 
knocks down as ny the auctioneer's 
hammer, and while we look around us, that 
which was ‘‘ gomg”—is “‘ gone.” * 

: PF. W. Farenort. 


————— . 


THE VALE OF ASHBURNHAM 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Pinxt.  W. B.Codke, Sculpt. 
TuIs engraving is, like that introduced into 
our last number, from a drawing ted. 
by Turner in a comparatively early perie 
of his practice, and forms one of @ series 
sketched in the same locality. 

ham, once a town of some importance, 1 
now only a small village; it stands 
five miles from Battle, and was, former 
celebrated for its iron-works, for the coupty © 
of Sussex abounds with ironstone, and is” 
smelting-works were then the most flourish- 
ing in the ki But as the ore was 
smelted with , the manufacturers 
could not long sustain competition with 
that in which coal was employed, ag 
or about, 1727, the last furnace m 
county was blown out at 
No one who travels now 


highly-cultivated and thoroughly rural dis- 
trict would suppose that at any time it bore 
the slightest resemblance to some of our 


great manufacturing localities. 


We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the neighbourhood to determine where th 
artist stood to take his sketch, but, his eye 
must haye travelled over a 
range of lan rnfields and od 
tures, and sloping woods, and, in the di 
tance, a wide extent of fiat downs, flanked 
by Martello towers, « Sete 
sea; to the extreme right the wew 8 ) 
bounded by a stretch of elevated 
terminating towards the ocean in 


As a picture, the scene does not “ compo As 
well; the undulations of the 
are not graceful, neither do igs 


together; but it is — ‘ y 
foliage, and its very inelegancies 

are proofs that Turner took little or 
li with his subject. The 

which he doubtless treated 

is bold and striking: all who 

will not be surprised to see 

drawn by oxen, that county 

few which still employ these 
agricultural operations; and 
turesque they are for the p 
artist. The mansion in the 
composition is Ashburnham Place, 
of the Earl of Ashburnham. 


—— 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Asaccio.—The monument raised in this town 
to the memory of Napoleon Bonaparte and his 
family, of whi tnilipmgy ges gst oe 
Sets RED FOE Se 8 been inaugurated 
with due ceremony, by Prince Napoleon. It 
consists of an equestrian statue, ten feet high, 
of the Emperor, who is surrounded by his four 
brothers, whose statues are about seven feet in 
height. All the statues are cast in bronze fur- 
nished from cannon taken in the late Italian 


competes but two winged figures of Victo 
placed in the basement, are of marble. e 


pedestal is raised more than twelve feet above | D. 


the ground level, and the entire monument is 
about one hundred “ay in 1 by twenty- 
five in height. arrangements 
were made by u Violet le Duc, and the 
sculptures are the work respectively of M.M. 
we aa sen., Thomas, J. Petit, and 


"aan u.—Several important commissions for 
pictures are in the hands of some of the 
pe Ligaen of this country. M. de Keyser, 
President of the Antwerp Academy of Arts, is 
engaged on a series for the vestibule of that 
institution; Baron Henry Leys is decorating 
one of the a ents of the Hotel de Ville, 
Antwerp; and M. Slingeneyer is at work on a 
series for a public edifice in Brussels. A recent 
visit to the studios of these artists has afforded 
us an opportunity of seeing some of these great 
paintings, concerning which we shall have more 
to say hereafter. 

Bercen.—The Norwegian International Ex- 
hibition will be opened on the 7th of the present 
month, in this city, by Prince Oscar in 

Fiorunce.—The inauguration of the monu- 
ment raised in Florence in honour of Dante, 
the great poet of Italy, took place on the 14th 
of May, with great ceremony, in the presence of 
the King Victor Emmanuel. There wasa d 
procession, which occupied more than two hours 
in passing. First marched the representatives 
of the press, Italian and foreign; next came 
those of the Italian drama; then a long file of 
persons deputed from every province, town, 
academy, society, and important institution in 
the kingdom. Seven hundred banners floated 
in the air. The cortége was closed by the col- 
leges, and the national guard of Florence, in the 
ranks of which marched the Count Sarego 
Aligheri, descendant of the poet. The king 
was received with immense acclamations; w ~ 
his Majesty's arrival the Gonfaloniere of 
rence pronounced a short address, after which 
Padre Jean Baptiste Giulanij delivered a dis- 
course on Dante and his works, at the conclu- 
sion of which the veil which until then had 
covered the monument fell to the ground. This 
act of national pride and fervour does honour 
to the capital of united Italy. 

Panis.—The Cross of the Legion of Honour 
has been bestowed on Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur by 
the Empress of the French ; the favour conferred 
was one of the last acts of her Majesty’s regency. 
There is a story in circulation that Empress 
called on the ed artiste, and decorated 
her with her own hand.—M. Yvon, who has 
obtained considerable reputation in his own 
country as a battle-painter, is engaged to ex- 
Vie es 5 ~ municipal hall of the Hotel de 

4 our large pictures r aa gy Pee _— 
rable events in the history of Paris 
jects chosen are—‘The Entry of Clovis ‘ato 
the City,’ ‘ Philip Augustus placing his Children 
under the Protection of the Rrunisdpal Body ere 
starting for the Holy Land,’ ‘ Francis I. layi 
the Foundation-stone of the Hotel de Ville,’ 
and ‘The Emperor Napoleon signing the Decree 
which annexed the Suburban Communes to 
Paris.’ — M. Benedict Masson has completed 
the first portion of a series of mural paintings 
round the principal court of the Invalides. The 
subject of these pictures is taken from the 
early history of France, and the works now 
finished embrace a period from the time of 
the Druids to the PR mer oa of France by the 
Normans. Such a series opens up a great field 
ad the genius of an artist. 


Sty eons 140 shokg Me (Ben 


the Junction of the Greta and the Toe pe 
seamen Sotho “% Ward * The Princes in 
e Tower,’ Mrs. £141 
— wOMMitlee) View Y Goce ha: 
Wight; P. N ie «Yi nx Nomen ake 
t,’ asm eat) ; ‘ 
y Linnell, £99 (Skeat) ; ‘A Warrior's Creda 
D. Maclise, R.A., 200 (Flatow) ; ‘ Devon- 
re R. Loe, RA, £120 (Fitz- 
patrick) ; ‘The Mouth of the Thames,’ an earl 
work of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., £307 (Col- 
naghi); ‘ The Noonday Meal,’ W. Miilier, £682 
Holmes); ‘A Scene on the ers Coast,’ C. 
tanfiel RA, £473 oo A Lugger off 
Coast,” tafe, R.A, £514 
autumnal 


); 

Path,’ P. F. Poole, oe. £152 
(King) ; ‘Dutch Coast Scene,’ E. W. Cooke, 
» £294 (Holmes) ; ‘ Road Scene,’ P. Nas- 
myth, £200 (Vokins); ‘ Re-establishment of 
Public Rage at Notre Dame, Antwerp,’ 
Baron Le 8, £183 (Pappelandamer) ; ‘The Cor- 
nice I ’ C. Stanfield, R.A., £493 '(Vokins). 


On the aunts Oe day the collection of water- 
colour drawi ‘ormed by the late Mr. J. R. 
Williams, of Liverpool, was sold. Among the 
ictures were—‘ Duck Shooting—T ht,’ J. 
dnnell, £50 (Agnew) ; ‘ Queen Elizabeth when 
a 2 $< Millais — £35 Newman) ; 
* Apples, Tapes, ~ *y « 
Hunt, £45 (Vokins): i ope,’ from 
Guy Mannering, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
£158 (Gibbs) ; ‘Interior of the Cathedral, 
Bruges,’ L. Haghe, £44 Bullock); ‘ Peach, 
Green and Purple Gra - Hunt, £75 (Peir- 
main); ‘ Lochmaben e,’ J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., £68 (Agnew) ; ‘ Landsca) i pags od with cattle, 
J. B. Willis, £43 ( kgnew); * ; ‘Nectarine, Purple 
and White Gra Hunt, £79 wre! 
* View on the Meuse,’ C. Stanfield, , £115 
(Agnew) ; * Scotch Cattle,’ a sketch in sepia by 
sa Bonheur, 60 (Agnew) ; ‘Ate 
tumn Leaves—Beeches,’ E. Warren, - New- 
man) ; ‘Christ Preaching Humility,’ G. Catter- 
mole, £73 (Cox) ; A Woman seated in a Chair,’ 
W. Hunt, £90 0 (Agnew) ; ‘A Fete Champetre,’ 


F. Goodall, R. £231 Agnew) ; Collet 
Sheep after a Storm — oo £157 |; 
‘Milan Cathedral,’ e, £136 anand 


* Miss Flite,’ from pF. House, J. Gilbert, £204 
); ‘Interior of St. Mark’s, Venice,’ L. 
he, £252 (Gambart). 


Messrs. Christie & Co. sold on the 30th of 
June and the day following a considerable 
number of ichuows ends downings talon tom 
different collections. eee. “ae 
“7 


roopers on the March, F . Ta oma £68 
(Vokins) ; ‘Hawking in the Olden ’ F. 
Tayler, £75 (Vokins); ‘ Heidel Castle,’ 
D. Roberts, R.A., £82 P hhaees * Dover,’ D. 
Cox, £50 rey . and Sheep,’ T. 8. 
Cooper, A.R.A., £68 (Graves) ; ‘ Fishing- - Boats 
returning to Port on the Zu der Zee,’ E. W. 
a R.A, oe ge OT as ¢ dal Lak, | 

P 

Meodowa? T’8.t 8. Coo AEA: 100 (Lud 


low) ; ‘ Days of Peace,’ 5. Varley, an rsght). 
On the 10th oy ee. ii at Be 


Ys sketches, and posses- 
of the late Mr. D. ‘Kennedy at the 
time of his death among the oil 
‘Border Outlaws,’ *The Bandit Pther,’ 
an" Italy,’ &. &e. _ The whele sald well. 





HENRI aaux. WARE. 


Ounaine fist hes ne moe curious history 
than that connected with the ware distin- 


Geitied by tho name of 
t is at once most artistic varied in de- 


sign, fine in fabric, and unique in manipu- 
lation. Its variety is excessive, yenrng 
— by Baap always have been poterie 
uxe; the arms or mo! it are 
of — or noble Sma yor > Sg sagen two 
aro alike, and all of elaborate desig n, 


was brought to \ aps pon them. The ut- 
most research has onl ucceeded 5 in proving 
the existence of fift Pe 0 pieces; of these 


ce, twenty-six in 
stery that culo, the histo 
my en 
of this manufacture seemed, till lately, od 
Pca where, aid —e was vy age the 
w or the whom, it 
Mw André ” potier, of 
| egg ag was the first to call it 
Henri II. ware, from the emblems found 
upon it, but he considered it to be the 
work of Florentine artists. MM. Thoré 
and Tainturier attributed it to Ascanio, a 
pupil of Benvenuto Cellini; another, be- 
4 aG pag Sng 7 on ey ewer 
onging to ignlac, a to ita 
still more remote period—namely, Girolamo 
Della Robbia. many yeas of re- 
search, French writers on Ceramic Art came 
to the conclusion that it was vot in the 
neighbourhood of Tours, as “ 
number of pieces came directly  *: 
town. It was also ‘anteant that the 
pottery must have originated with some 
artist unconnected with the ordinary trade, 
save one probably who had worked in metal, 
a Ba its > of sae eae A the bags tho 
g of goldsmith’s wor! e 
and monogran of Francis I. and Henry 
most uently appeared upon it, it re 
tongs & hove been like fine Sévres, con- 
structed for royal use, a luxurious experi- 
mud are “ye the cloud 
enly and unexpectedly, the clouds 
which hid this chapter of history from our 
view were cleared by ehh ew wre pore f 
M. Benjamin Fillon, of Poictiers, who whi 
rosecuting his researches among ancient 
family documents, was enabled to prove 
— among them the facts so long desired. 
near howe was manufactured at Oiron, 
(Deux Sévyres), the district 
ed from other seean and it 
lease a wealth oe, Helene 
do I a ne nlis (who died 15 wi widow 
of Artus Gouffier, and mother of Claude 
Gouffier, Grand Ecuyer de France, a man 
celebrated for his tastes in Art. Their 
ey we and librarian was Jean Bernard, 
ho furnished for ornamental bind- 
and it is not a little curious that long 
ie this,was known, it was stated that 
stamps similar to those used by 
Dock binders must have been pee in 
decorating these works, for the pecu- 
sits 2a of the coloured o 
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discovery completely accounts for all the 
i Lice of this uni ue ware, and singu- 
y corroborates the shrewd conjectures of 
the students in ceramic history. 
It may be interesting to some of our 
readers to know the history of the twenty- 
six pieces of this ware now in England; 
what they have cost at the various sales, 
showing the increased prices they have 
attained ; from whence obtained, and to 
whom they belong. With the exception of 
the candlestick recently purchased for the 
South Kensington Museum, and Mr. Mal- 
colm’s exquisite biberon, all the following 
pieces were exhibited at the Loan Exhibi- 
tion in 1862. 


OwNER. WHENCE OBTAINED. 


Odiot Col., 1842, £96. 
Strawberry Hill, 1842, 


OBJECT. 


S Bought at Tours for £48, 
Bouquetiere . { about 20 years since. 
Cup cover ... ae. ‘ 

ese three pieces were 

Candlestick. bought in France by 
Biberon Sir A. Fountaine, 
Salt-cellar ... about 120 years since. 
Bought of Madame De- 
launay, price un- 


Ditto 
Duke of Hamilton +--+ 9 Battier Col.. 1859. £280 
lar... Rattier’s Sale,1859, £80. 


De BrugeCol , 1849,£16. 

De Bruge Col., 1849,£20. 

Bought as Palissy in 
0, 


1850, £10, 
—— Sale, 1857, 
140, 


Bought at Poictiers for 
50s.; cost Museum 


Ditto 
H., T. Hope, Esq. 
Ditto E 


M. T. Smith, Esq. 


( 2180. 
ick.. Purchased in 1864, £2750. 
Préux Sale, 1850, £260. 
Soltikoff Sale, 1861, 
£450. 

Selt-cellar ...{ Settikoff Sale, 1861, 
8.Addington,Esq. Salt-cellar... Rattier’s Sale, 1859, 
G. Field, Esq. ... Salt-cellar... Unknown. ’ 
J. Malcolm, Eaq. } Biberon Pourtales Sale, Paris, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. . 


A coitection of valuable and extremely in- 
teresting drawings is now to be seen at the 
Crystal Palace, consisting of works by deceased 
and living artists, that have been lent for exhi- 
bition by the different proprietors—W. Leaf, 
Esq.; W. Quilter, Esq.; F. Fuller, Esq. ; and 
H. W. Phillips, Esq.—and containing precious 
examples of the best times of Robson, David 
Cox, Dewint, Prout, George Cattermole, J. D. 
Harding, R. P. Bonnington, W. Hunt; and of 
those still with us—of Frederick Tayler, E. W. 
Cooke, R.A.; J. Lewis, R.A.; C. Stanfield, 
R.A. ; F. W. Topham, Joseph Nash, &c., &c. 
If Mr. Wass can secure a succession of such 
exhibitions at the Crystal Palace, he will merit 
the best thanks of all admirers of water- 
colour pictures. The drawings by Robson are 
‘Ely Cathedral’ 07), ‘Nant Frangon’ (28), 
os —_ Cath ;’ they take us back 
orty or ears, and strongly exemplify 
that of whic the founders of the ‘shed hone 
ambitious. There is much grandeur in ‘ Nant 
Frangon ;’ but it is too much cut up. By 
Dewint are ‘ At Lincoln’ (74), ‘Still Life’ (75) 
* Bridge with Cattle’ (76), and ‘Old ‘Mill at 
Arundel’ (12)—the last the most important. 
The buildings here are relieved by dense 
foliage, marvellous for its individuality and 
roundness, but poor in colour from the masses 
having been washed out and left. ‘Indiaman 
Ashore’ (26), by Prout, is glowing with the 
golden hues that this painter employed with 
such effect ; it is certainly much more carefully 
worked out than his later drawings that became 
*© peremptory in manner. Those admirers of 





David Cox who may have seen only the 
sublimity of his latter summer, will be en- 
chanted with some of the small studies in this 
collection, as ‘Bolton Abbey—Evening’ (50), 
‘Hayfield’ (54), ‘Horse Fair at B 

57), ‘Rocks—North Wales’ (55), ‘ Fort 

ne nothiny if not material, look at * Palace on 
was nothing if not ial, loo! ‘ Palace on 
the Banks of a River’ (58), and say if there 
was ever anything sweeter in ideal art. He 
loved the realities of Bettws more than the 
ideal ; but this drawing testifies to the quality 
of the romance that was in him. Here are 
also some of Cattermole’s most remarkable 
drawings. Who that has seen them can fo: 

‘ The Darnley Conspirators’ (66), ‘The Assassins 
of David Rizzio’ (72), ‘ Trying the Sword ny 
‘The Escape’ (70), ‘ Baron’s Hall’ (71), 
and ‘Shakespeare reciting his first Birthday 
Ode to Sir Thomas Lucy’ (92)? Of this artist's 
drawi there are not fewer than fifteen. 
Louis he is represented by ‘The Oath of 
Vargas’ (17), a large drawing, executed in 1841, 
with more power and substance, but less of 
elegant finish, than his works of later date. 
Topham’s principal drawing is ‘Goldsmith when 
at Trinity College, Dublin, hearing one of his 
own Ballads sung, and giving away his last 
Farthing’ (93); with this are two others. John 
Gilbert’s drawings are ‘Scene from Richard 
the Third’ (82), and ‘The King’s Kettledrums 
and Trumpets’ (83)—two memorable examples. 
Those by F. Tayler are ‘ Moss Troo ’ (88), 
‘Girl with Fowl’ (39). By J. F. Lewis, ‘ 
Doves’—a brilliant study of a Harem Girl. 
A small and simple study by Bonnington 
is ‘On the French Coast’ (48) ; ber Preys one 
drawing the si versatility of this artist 
comnat | be ad nor § Of John Varley there 
is a memento, ‘ London from Greenwich’ (40) ; 
of J. D. Harding two, ‘ Frascati’ (40), with 
another; and of Turner, one, ‘ Leatherhead’ 
(87). Of C. Stanfield, R.A., one, ‘ Bridge over 
the Doveria’ (86). To name a few more of this 
really valuable collection, there are—*The Cam- 
pagna of Rome’ (23), Newton; ‘ On the Locky’ 
(29), T. ie . be Hart o’ COE e,” 
Collin, mith ; ‘ Hastings’ (59), E. W. 
Cooke, R.A. ; ‘On A... Cherchyand” (84) R 
Duncan ; ‘ Aldring’ ure » (84), W. 
Hunt, and by the same a charming study of 
fruit; ‘Tomb of Edward the Black Prince at 
Canterbury’ (103), by Joseph Nash; with an 
ample catalogue of others that we cannot even 
name—how deserving, soever, all may be of 
high commendation. 

The thanks of the public are eminently due 
to the gentlemen who, on this and former occa- 
sions, have so unselfishly lent the treasures of 
pe homes for the enjoyment and instruction 
of others. 


ART-EXHIBITION AT ALTON 
TOWERS. 


Tue Committee of the “Wedgwood Memorial 
Institute ”—the foundation of which admirable 
institution was, it will be recollected, laid by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in the 
autumn of 1863—very wisely determined a few 
months ago upon o ising an Art-exhibition 
for the purpose of aiding the funds for raising 
the noble building which is being erected at 
Burslem, in the very centre of the Potteries. 
This scheme has been brought to a most suc- 
cessful issue, and the exhibition was opened 
with considerable ¢clat on the 10th of July. 
The project, as soon as broached, was received 
with favour by all parties, and offers of assist- 
ance by way of loan flowed in on all sides. 
Application was made to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot for permission 
to hold the exhibition in the grounds of his fine 
mansion, Alton Towers, to which he gave a 
cordial assent. The authorities at South Ken- 
sington, too, were communicated with, and they 
—- to aid the project by the loan of a 
arge number of examples from the Museum. 
The en Council on Education, in 
approvi e scheme, expressed an opinion “that 
this exhibition may be made the Seatquention 


of a series of county exhibiti 
annually, at which many 


5 


y 
Granville, Present of 
and was a most successful and 
affair. His lordship arrived at 
shortly after one o 
Earl of Shrewsbury -— 
ment of the Staffordshire pace 4 
The ceremony took place in drawing-room 


and drawing-room : 


i 


the Right Hon. C. H. Adderley. 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, Mr. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury 
— a ey: 
brie in whi i 
and guests welcome to his mansion, 
them of the pleasure he had in 
to so good a cause as that 
the memory of such a 
wood. Earl Granville 
mirable ina address, in 
of the efforts that have o 
to atone for the neglect of 
high and noble character, ‘ 
which his abilities, his skill, and his 
had reat wn a 
kingdom at \ ving 
on the advantages which must aris 
“Wedgwood Memorial Institute” at 
ow . 2 ” 

f the educational value of such exhibitions 
and 0’ t , maded his ad- 
ing from 


Er 
(yE 


! 


the room. A vote of 


by Viscount Ingestre, and 
BF Rts. Beresford: Hope, was carried by 
tion, and his lordship returned thanks. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury se vacated 
was taken by the Right Hon. ©. 
when Mr. Buller 


havi 
tho sateemontings of the exhi 
ville ; and their on ) 
the guests, immediately 
exhibition, by passing through the 
and galleries appro to that 
After this, an elegant luncheon was 
which all the noble and 
were present. e 

The exhibition itself is 
Armoury,” “ the Picture ’ 
gon Room,” and “the Talbot 
tinuous suite of rooms, ¢ a 
in length. The collection consists 
ings, dypentte sate drawings, . 

examples 0 , KC, 

Oe tactile of old Wedgy wares, of 
choice assemblage of ceramic ae ber 
different makers, ages, and styles, and @ mt Mr. 
of articles of corte, from the collections 
Beresford-Hope and others. A 

The exhibition is intended to ae 
until September, and we shall report 
some of its treasures, with especial his 
those bearing upon Wedgwood and the 
tions, in our next number. We ee 
bition the most entire success, and " 
to it with pleasure. 


—_—_——-_ 
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ART-RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. 





Cuapter II. 


Antwerp still preserves many buildings public 
and private that existed in Chet ahabmay eoied of 


the city’s history—the era of Spanish rule under | 


the cruel Duke of Alva. Motley, in his remark- 
able history of the “ Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” has remarked with truth, that no “ historic 
doubter” can possibly take his defence in hand, 


a Marat. “Human invention is incapable of | 


outstripping the truth upon this subj His 
own. letters, and the official seneiead the 


king, simply because his Protestant subjects ob- 
jected to the external paraphernalia of his faith, 
and the introduction of the Spanish Inquisition, 
devoted a whole country to torture death. 
His actions and those of his general “seem almost 
like a caricature; as a —- ee they 
would seem ue ;”” yet they 

of sober history, 2 compiled from official os 
ments of icy coldness. Indiscriminate massacre 
or slow torture destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of Belgic people. When his Majesty heard that 
many spite of all torture, declared their 
faith at the stake, and rejoiced on their road to 
death, he ordered that they should be gagged, 
and ultimately that they should be secretly de- 
stroyed in the dungeons of their prisons. The 
king, who was never seen to smile or be gay, 
except for a few days, after he received the news 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, provided 
fitting dungeons for his fatal purpose. Follow 














PRISON OF THE INQUISITION. 


your guide through the tortuous streets of old 
Antwerp, and the gloomy ce may yet be 
seen. Its outer doors of solid oak, ed 
by iron plates, and secured by numerous bolts, 
lead to cells in which imagination sickens. 
Three are here represented. The first, of the 
most usual order, is about seven feet high and 
six feet wide, and is furnished with a post and 
chains, with rings to secure the neck, hands, and 





feet of the unfortunate ' prisoner. This has 
window a few inches wide, but many are with- 
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medieval architecture. Numberless quaint 
houses and picturesque “bits” re the 
destrian in Antwerp. “La vielle Boucherie” 
18 in this category, its quaint character obtain- 
ing an additional charm from the irregularity of 
| its position. It is one of the oldest buildings in 
e town. 
We must turn from old buildings, however 
ing, and study the works of the artist 
who has given Antwerp an immortal renown, 
and which draw to them the footsteps of 
Art-pilgrims from all civilised countries. Rubens 
possessed all a Fleming’s love for pageantry, 
— es a for princes. e 
wealth of colour and richness of 
imagination exhibited in his alle- 
gorical and historic designs, and 
some few of his religious pic- 
tures,—as ‘The Adoration of the 
Magi,’— evince a tendency to 
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presents. These two figurcs in their sad-coloured | 
and ot | give solemn power, artistic- 
ally, to the whole p- In the picture of 
The Dead Christ ‘bewniled b alte aw 
there is still greater passion : 0 
Saviour is terribly faithful as a transcript of 
death by suffering ; the Virgin averts her he 

in painful consciousness, with the deep 








in é anguish 
of a mother ; the Magdalen weeps with clenched 


DUNGEONS OF THE INQUISITION, 


| roof will be h which the voice of 
noticed, throug’ 




















| gold plate 
| velvet, 
| to’ be 


roses 
ness is still more visible in an epi in that 
noble picture, ‘The Elevation of the Cross,’ the 
first great — work executed by Rubens after 
his return Italy. Here, amid the groupe 
of terrifiedand horror-stricken women, stand 
Virgin and St. John, their hands locked together 
as if seeking comfort from mutual your. 
St. John fixes his mournful gaze on his dyin 
Lord; the Virgin casts a side glance of 

' in that direction—a look full of woe and deso- 
lation—as if she could not bear to take in the 
full sight of the agony which that spectacle 
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‘ye sorrowful gaze. ‘The sorrow of the | his master. In the same cathedral is his version 
Magdalen is more oeiguaaths her extended hands | of ‘The Crucifixion,’ from which we select the 
stretched imploring! towards the brutal soldier of the two thieves. They are as power- 
who is piercing the Reviour’s side, as if to pre- | fully contrasted as those painted by Rubens in 
vent this last outrage, is one of those touches of | his more celebrated work. The one on ote 
nature which go home to the heart. of the cross, with distorted features and 

Rubens is often, and sometimes justly, accused | tended chest, is hopelessly dying in sin; but 
the other, over whose cram and tortured 
limbs the lassitude of approac oe seems 
already creeping (so beautifull tokened by 





na 





Tiida Smee ei ae de ee 


IN THE PRISON, ANTWERP. 


of coarseness in his pictures of martyrdoms. In 
the gallery at Brussels is a terrible example, in 
which a saint’s tongue is torn from the living 
mouth. That he could feel more properly is 
proved by his treatment of the ‘ Martyrdom of 
St. John,’ now in the cathedral at Malines. We 


ee eee 





culou. Draught of Fishes.’ It is one of the | ceived ; but the idea of the original is 
brightest, richest, and most brilliant pictures | to fully comprehend ‘its artists 
that “pry tee issued even from his hand. It | subordinate parts of this noble 
is full of life and expression, combined with | brilliant colours of the various 

t grace. Witness the two disciples who are | with their foam blowing off in 
ifting the net, the yo beckoning to his | sandy beach with its shells, and 
partners in the then valent the elder intent ing over all, are faithful to nature 
on the haul; the pose of both is admirably con- | as examples of such Art-realisations. 





8ST. ANNE—RUBENS. 


copy the figure of the saint: the face full of the 
expression of faith and confidence, looking u 

ward, and upward only, for he casts no thought 
towards the boiling caldron in which the execu- 
tioners are placing him. Irrespective of its 
touching “ motive,” there is great grace in the 
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“LA VIELLE BOUCHERIE.” 


The rich store of artistic wealth in these | i i hich a Belgian 
THE VIRGIN AND ST. JOHN—RUBENS. snenel ofttions of Belgien is astonishing to sane painters of hie native land ; it is as i 
f te money-loving travellers, for they represent | world has 
powe ofthis figure. In his « Pesto & Alost,’ there | large euma, and the fraternities who own them | eayiney “I. too am & Belgian, 
amp te tie ioe quiet grace, as may be | are not always among the richest: but they siastic master of the olden ti 
re we select therefrom. The | have an innate love of Art, and a pride in the too am an artist.” It bears 


trustful hope and resignation of this man as he i all | blan zeal 
on possession of works that can attract | the 
a the saint is very tender. countries and creeds toward them. "This feel - aoe  : loved ortists 
| great pupil, Vandyke, is nd only to | ing is not full , not t 
8eCO y 1s not yet fully understood in England, nor warriors, statesmen, or 
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There is still much in these cathedrals and 
churches, despite the fearful havoc once made 
in them, to remind the or of the days 
of old. The Romish ri oF 
unchanging nature; in coun 
sppoiateannte of the church conform to the 
medieval standard; and while the Italian 
church, with its light operatic music, its thea- 
tric decoration, and its undignified costume, 
leaves very few solemn impressions on the 


~~ 


any 





THE GOOD CENTURION. 


mind, the great festivals of the ve cathe- 
drals possess an innate dignity and grandeur 
which cannot fail to affect even those who may 
not adhere to the faith that has called them 
into existence. There is a regal dignity sur- 
rounding these great celebrations, nor is there 
anything trifling in the conduct of them. The 
late architect Pugin, than whom no one could 
be more devoted to his Church, was as honestly 





ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


ing of his sarcasms on the weakness and 

wat of dignity visible in its modern ceremo- 
nials and costumes as he was on modern archi- 
tectural abortions at home and abroad. He has 
shown, in his admirable “Glossary of Eccle- 
siastical Costume,’ how the priestly guise has 
degenerated from the grandeur of the middle 
ages. In Belgium we may still see costumes as 
das the priestly dresses in the pictures of 


Castle. 


shown in our pages 





ing country. We give a small instance merel 





itian, or the noble figure of Loyola, now one 


of the greatest pictorial treasures of Warwick 
Those who are conversant with early paint- 


y Messrs. Wright and | covered with 


Fairholt), will at once detect the unchanged | 1 
ae ie i mach they will ove in thin tnterest- | rigid adherence to good old forms until the 


ings, or’the so-called “ illuminated” manu- 
scripts of the same era, and which are often 
very valuable exponents of the manners and 











THE MARTYRDOM OF 8ST. JOHN. 


customs of past ages (as has been abundantly | as a sample of the whole ; it is a funeral bier, 


the cross-embroidered an 


surrounded by tall wax tapers. It is a sketch 
of to-day, but in no degree differs from one that 
might have been made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, so completely identical is every feature of 
ancient style. 


the modern with 
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The Roman Catholic Church preserved this 
y | court of Rome became in itself corrupt and care- 
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t of the church. Witness the memento 
of pear este old times preserved in the church 
of St. Saveur at Bruges. This faded and time- 


stained relic is the banner once triumphantly 
carried before the victims of the Inquisition. 
The figure of St. Dominic that once surmounted 


it has decayed by age, and gives place to the gold fringe; but it is impossible to look on its 


crozier, pastoral- 


and mitre of the arch- 


‘aded hues, with the remembrance of its original 


bishop. The central painting represents the | use, without a shudder, and a grateful feeling 


adoration of the Virgin and Child r 
by saints and angels; it is mounted 
on crimson satin, and edged with 


£——~y*>" 


\ 
(cl, 
we 


SONDE 


we hope for ever, banished such un- 


that the spread of intelligence 
among the laity, and the establish- 
ment of the printing-press, has, 





christian cruelty from any church | Petrus RVEBENS 
J.C. A® 1626 


purporting to be founded on the 


\ 


buildings, in the ——- 
evinced in the of these 
artists, let us walk the 





words of Him who came to save 


~ happy and us kingdom of 


P 
rather than condemn, and who has taught us | Belgium, with the calm placidity of a philosophic 
t 


that “ God is love.” 


mind. Pictures are to our wha’ 


In the holier thoughts inspired by these old | are to our flower-gardens. To those who look 
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not below the surface, a flower may be a retty 


trifle to pluck, to smell 
agide tode: eu, or look at, an 


TCH BY VANDYKE. 


_ yellow primrose” is infinitely more than so 


cast | simple a thing as it appears to the unreflective. 


like that of but to a properly constituted mind, | It was to him “a thing of beauty” in its ex- 


our great poet Wordsworth, “ 


& | quisite colour and form; a “joy for ever” to 
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contribution appears to have amounted to « 











THE BANNER OF THE INQUISITION. 


balustrade each; that given 
scribed with his name, and 
-his coat of arms is also pla 
which we have engraved b 
scale. The opposite coat is 
fellow-contributors, and will 
of the “ merchants’ marks 














own churches and on medisval tombs. 
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FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Never since the establishment of this institution 
has it been our pleasing task to speak of it in 
terms so satisfactory as at the present time, and 
this not only from the success of the 
themselves, but also from the solid fo ion 
on which the school now rests. The annual 
meeting and distribution of medals and prizes 
took place, on the 24th of June, at the Museum 
of Geology, Jermyn Street, when we learned 
from the report read at the meeting that the 
number of pupils had increased from eighty-nine 
last year to one hundred and seventeen on the 
books of this year. In the month of March, no 
fewer than one hundred and five drawings and 
paintings were sent to South Kensington to 
compete for local medals: of these twenty-five 
were awarded, and three drawi received 
“honourable mention.” Eleven of the works 
which gained medals were selected for national 
competition, and to those by Miss M. E. Julyan, 
Miss S. Macgregor, and Miss L. Dixon, respec- 
tively, were awarded national medallions. Later 
in the same month the government i tor 
visited the school, when the examination for the 
second e was held. Forty-nine pupils pre- 
sented themselves for examination in free-hand, 
geometrical, perspective, and model drawing, 
when twenty-one students obtained cards for 
having passed, and sixteen obtained prizes for 
having in addition the word “‘excellent”’ marked 
on their drawi by the inspector. One stu- 
dent, Miss E. Wilkinson, passed in all four 
subjects, with the mark of “ excellent” to each, 
and Miss H. Pyne and Miss M. Gardner - 
tively obtained the same mark to three of their 
works. Fifteen students competed for the third 
grade examination held at South Kensington. 

But while we congratulate Miss Gann, lady- 
superintendent of the school, on the success 
which has followed her able instructions in the 
class-room, we are still more gratified to know 
that her indefatigable labours to obtain suitable 
accommodation for her pupils promise at length 
to accomplish the object. For the last four or 
five years Miss Gann, assisted by the committee 
of the school and by others, has been endeavour- 
ing to raise a fund for rebuilding the house in 
Queen’s Square where the pupils have lo: 
assembled : it has long been found too small an 
altogether inconvenient for the purpose. The 
bazaar, held in the summer of 1864, at South 
Kensington, under the patronage of the Queen, 
and presided over by Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, produced a sum—above 
£2,400—which enabled the committee of the 
Female School to commence the task of recon- 
struction. A portion of the money was set 
apart to complete the final purchase of the pre- 
mises, and the balance goes to the payment of 
the builder’s contract, the works being now in 
progress. The committee has endeavoured, with 
the strictest regard to economy, to provide for 
the thorough and efficient working of the school, 
as well as for the personal comfort of the pupils. 
The principal class-room is to be forty-seven 
feet long by twenty-seven feet wide, and of a 
corresponding height. The other apartments 
will be such as to afford accommodation for the 
reception of two hundred students, with all the 
requisite conveniences and appliances to render 
the institution a most efficient place of instruc- 
tion, and at the same time self-supporting. We 
may add that her Majesty had graciously re- 
sponded to the application which had been made 
in aid of the school, and has promised to contri- 
bute annually the sum of £10 towards the 
establishment of a “Queen’s scholarship.” The 
committee very properly attributed .the satis- 
factory condition of the institution to the 
judicious superintendence and management of 

fiss Gann, and the valuable aid rendered by 
her assistants, Miss Wilson, Miss De la Belinaye, 
and Miss M. A. Williams. 

Mr. Bruce, Vice-President of the Board of 
Education, presided at the meeting and distri- 
buted the prizes. Mr. Westmacott, R.A., and 
the Rev. E. Bayley, Rector of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, addressed the students and their 
friends, congratulating the former on the _ 
gress they had made, and urging upon them 
renewed efforts. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


National Portrarr Exurerrion.—The 
Earl of Derby has to the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education 


upils | the expediency of holding an exhibition of 
te—oil imilarto the mini 


ee llecti tly opened ys b- 
co! on recently o 
lic. His lordship 1 bin “T have 
ne that such an a chrono- 
ogically arranged, might not only possess 
great historical tatorost by belaging together 
portraits of all the most eminent contem- 
poraries of their ive eras, but might 
also serve to ill the process and con- 
dition, at various periods, of British Art. 
My idea, therefore, would be to admit either 
a of eminent men, though by in- 
erior or unknown artists; or portraits by 
eminent artists, though of obscure or 
unknown individuals. I haye, of course, 
no means of knowing or estimating the 
number of such a which may exist 
in the country; but I am persuaded that, 
exclusive of the large collections in many 
great houses, there are very many scattered 
about by ones, and twos, and threes in pri- 
vate families, the owners of which, though 
they could not be persuaded to with 
them, would willingly spare them for a few 
months for a public object.” The Lords of 
the Committee consider the noble earl’s 
suggestions very valuable, and will carry 
into effect, next year, an exhibition in ac- 
cordance with them generally. They pro- 
pose to constitute’a committee of advice, 
and to invite the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery to be members of it. Mr. 
8. ae is to be requested to under- 
take the ial charge of carrying this 
minute into effect. In dealing with Lord 
Derby’s excellent proposition, the Com- 
mittee will have to take into consideration 
two objects differing in a great measure 
from each other; whether the exhibition is 
to be one of mere Art-work only, a chrono- 
logical display of the state of portrait- 
ting at different epochs; or whether it 
is to be one of eminent individuals: if the 
former, portraits of anybody, known or 
unknown, will be admissible, so long as 
they are the work of artists of distinction ; 
if the latter, the exhibition must be limited 
to portraits having historical interest; and 
this, we believe, will be the better and more 


popular Poem 

ATIONAL GALLERY.—The “‘ Gar- 
vagh” Raffaelle, which is known to have 
been purchased for the National Collection, 
is now hung on a screen in the Italian 
room, between a picture by Perugino and 
the Madonna by his famous pupil. The 
icture was known as the “ dobrandini” 
aelle, and was brought to this country 
many years ago by Mr. Day. We do not 
know at what cost Lord Garvagh obtained 
it, but it is said that the price asked by 
Mr. Day was only seventeen hundred 
pounds or guineas, between which and the 
nine thousand that have now been paid 
for it, the difference is accounted for by the 
fact that emperors and kings are now the 
competitors when the finest examples of 
Art come into the market. The picture is 
reported to have been deposited at Coutts’s, 
and the price first asked was more than 
that for which it was sold. It is one of the 
most lovely of Raffaelle’s small pictures, 
and quite fit to hang side by side of the 
‘ Madonna della Seggiola’ in the Pitti, which 
it so far resembles that it presents a group 

of the Virgin, the infant Saviour, an 
St. John. e background is composed of 
a pier and two arches, through w are 
seen landscape and buildings; every ,por- 
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of Philip IV. by Velasquez, simply a head 
and ihadion, a a ae in hone 
what Wilkie means when he says that the 

inciple of our best portraitists and that of 

elasquez are identical; that wherever 
Velasquez is admired, English Art must be 
appreciated. The mask of the dead warrior 
attributed to V uez, is so extremely 
hard and dry as to look unfinished. Some of 
the works of this great painter would per- 
— have gained by glazing, but the purity 
and essential beauty of the portrait of 
Philip IV. would have been destroyed by 
being richly glazed. Whether the dead 
warrior is by Velasquez or not, the picture 
wants a glaze. 

THE Boats INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
T1on.—The Exhibition may now be con- 
sidered complete; but we are not yet in a 
condition to report its existing state. Jurors 
have, we understand, been . Their 
names, however, have not been announced, 
and we are in ignorance as to their fitness 
for the important duties they will have to 
i . Visitors continue to flow into 
Ireland, tempted not only by the Exhibi- 
tion, but by the fine , and the at- 
tractions of the grand and beautiful scenery 
of that in’ ing country. } 

By Mr. F. E. Cuvrcn, the painter of 
‘The Heart of the Andes,’ there are to be 
seen at McLean’s gallery, in the Hay- 
market, ‘ Cotopaxi,’ ‘Chimborazo,’ and a 
ay ng of the Aurora ~ as it 
appears in the arctic regions. , 
which is the most poser. of the South 
American volcanoes, rises amid the eastern 
chain of the Andes—the apex of the cone 
standing at an altitude of 18,858 feet above 
the level of the ocean; but the seeming 

lateau from which the cone rises is 9,000 
ect above the sea. The real height, there- 
fore, as presented from Mr. Church 8 point 
of view, does not appear; still, although 
seen at the distance of fifty miles, it is of 
great height. The time is sunrise, but the 
sun is 0 the smoke that spreads 
from the black column shot forth from the 
summit, even to the distance of fifty miles 
from the mountain. The scene imp 
the mind as one well 3 rocky - tudes 
that have maintained their 
Sot a nbn & ie wae 
when the world was many thousands of 
than it now is. The view of 


years younger 
Chim has been taken from the banks 
of the River Guayaquil, near the city of 
that name, and at the distance of a h 


miles from the mountain itself, which is 
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ituated in Ecuador, and rises more than 
21,000 feet above the sea level, and conse- 
quently some thousands of feet above the 
snow line which, near the equator, marks 
a height of ; ~- 
the artist all credit for faithful transcription, 
the mountain,—though here painted as at 
the distance of a hundred miles,—seems to 
hang in the upper air » vast mass separsied 
from the earth by the dense mists that 
settle beyond the Cordilleras, the line of 
which traversing the picture, limits the 
lower of the composition. This is a 
more cheerful picture than that of ‘ Coto- 
paxi’; it may that the painter has in- 
tended them to contrast. Thus we have in 
the nearest section a glimpse of the clear 
and ‘tranquil waters of the Guayaquil, a 
mirror framed, as it were, in a luxuriance 
of vegetation, not to be sed in any 
clime, and which isdescribed sominutely that 
a naturalist could easily define the botanical 
varieties. The ‘Aurora Borealis’ trans- 
ports us to another region, the nearest land 
to the North Pole that has yet been reached 
7 explorers. Considering the perfect truth 

Mr. Church’s versions of natural pheno- 
mena, the accuracy of this cannot be ques- 
tioned ; and, therefore, it is a picture that 
should be seen by meteorologists. ‘ Coto- 
paxi’ and ‘Chimborazo’ are intended as 
pendants to ‘ The Heart of the Andes,’ and 
they are well worthy of such companion- 
ship. To paint such pictures, Mr. Church 
must have travelled far and laboured assi- 
duously—neither the scenery of his own, 
nor that of any other country, has ever 
been rendered with more of poetic truth, 
and in thus worthily celebrating his native 
land, we know not whether to admire most 
his genius or his patriotism. 

THe NartionaAL PorTrarr GALLERY.— 
The portrait of Campbell, the poet, which 
has Sonn added to this collection, is that by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—well known by the 
engraving—a knowledge of which causes 
some disappointment on seeing the picture, 
as, really, the latter is in many essential 
points the less happy production of the two. 
Campbell, perhaps, was not a very good sub- 
ject ; but more might have been made of the 

ead than appears on this canvas. Again, 
there is near it another of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's its—that of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in comparison with which the 
*‘Campbell” picture suffers in every way. 
There 1s also a head of Father Mathew, very 
well painted by Leahy; and a portrait of 
Queen Mary, the wife of William the Third, 
attributed to some unknown member of 
the school of Wissing. Although of the size 
of life, the latter looks small, reminding 
the observer of miniature-painting; and, 
like so many of the works of the time, the 
shade from the nose falls on what should 
be the lighted side of the face. The 
growing interest excited by this collec- 
tion has induced the trustees to open the 
rooms three days in the week, and from 


10 in the morning instead of 12, as here- | 
tofore. Thus, in future the rooms will be | traits 


upwards of 15,000 feet.. Giving | t 
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had all possible facilities 
"Wager tae gprs 
ren 

over Yanee of ‘which it would be difficult 

in copies—such as are “ dash- 

oe bet teat 

collection striking in very 

perfect as to. all minor details; a faith- 
oat seg ae Generall 

the great . y> are 
lain, but some of them are 


they are valuable acquisitions, either for 
the portfolio or for framing. 

Drawines OF THE Houses or Lorps 
anp Commons. — The drawings of the 
House of Lords, by Mr. Nash, of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, now 
to be'seen at Messrs. Croxford’s, 17, Re- 

mt Street, will amply satisfy the most 
astidious lover of ornamentative detail. 
The particular occasion is the opening 
by her Majesty of the first session of the 
late Parliament. The view is taken from 
the extremity of the House, immediately 
opposite to the throne, and on each side are 
rows of peers and . But the ar- 
rangement and the painting of the figures, 
numerous as they are, cannot have taxed 
so much the patience of the artist as the 
complicity of decoration with which every 
available space is covered. In the picture 
there is more light than in the House itself ; 
in the way of space, certainly nothing is lost ; 
and the colours of the ladies’ dresses and 
of the peers’ robes are most skilfully broken 
and harmonised. The House of Commons 
has more of an every-day character. The 
view is taken, as in the other drawing, 
from the extreme centre; and, correspond- 
ingly, in front of the 8 er’s chair, 
near which stands Lord Palmerston ad- 
dressing the House. The rows of black 
coats present an aspect somewhat sombre 
in comparison with the bright and many- 
coloured array in the upper House. It may 
perhaps be said of these two drawings that 
they are too matter-of-fact; but we con- 
ceive they are intended to be so, as afford- 
ing very minutely detailed pictures uncom- 
promised by that arbitrary license which 
the majority of artists would consider in- 
dispensable to the subjects. 

THERE is also at Messrs. Croxford’s, 17, 
Regent Street, a portrait of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, painted by Mr. Reuben 
Sayers. It is of the size of life, and is 
what is called a three-quarter length figure, 
showing Mr. Gladstone standing with the 
left hand resting on a chair, and the right 
thrust within the breast of his coat, which 
is buttoned. The head is turned — to 
the left, with very much of that ki a of 
——— which is habitual to the Chan- 
cellor when he is gathering up his thoughts 
in the course of an address: the likeness 
strikes the observer at once. The portrait 
will be engraved, and in the interests of 
both engraving and portrait-painting it 
may be observed that, though public por- 

of our eminent men are now com- 


open in July and August, from 10 till 6; | paratively rare—a fact explained by thetem- 


during September, from 10 till 5; from the 
ist of October to the 1st of April, from 10 


| 
| 


| 
| 


rary popularity of photography—it cannot 
be supposed that such a state of things will 


till 4; and during May and June, from 10 | continue; and the first sign of the revival 


till 5. The visiting days hitherto have been 
Wednesday and Saturday; the additional 
day is Monday. 

HE NATIONAL GALLERY TURNERS.—A 
selection of the National Gallery Turners 
has been eager in photography and 
published "y Marion and Sons, of Soho 
Square. They are the work of Mr. Thur- 
ston Thompson, an artist who is unsurpassed 
in the power to multiply pictures by the 
art of which he is an eminent professor. 


| is the subsidence of 


| ture to that level which it should properl 
| occupy. F 





photographie portrai- 


‘ AN EpisopE IN THE Time or THE Test 
Act’ is the title given to a picture, painted 
by J. B. Macdonald, A.R.S.A., though 
more immediately one of the memorable 
scenes from “‘ Old Mortality ;” that wherein, 
in presence of the dragoon sergeant, the 
momentary dispute occurs between Miln- 
wood and Alie as to “punds Scots,” or 


y 
coloured from the pictures. In either case | thank 


| selected with the same 





Pettitt has built a somewhat largeand yer 
elegant gallery, one of the best durum 
of the pi town. It contains an 


exhibition of , Chiefly the 
tions of himsdf and his brothers: he keg 
2 and popular 
artists. Here nae found many im- 
pexheat aaiell 4 . 
i those who covet 


resting as copies of the 
sculpture, in which the exhibitwen is very 
rich. The collection is produced with the 
usual skill of the managers and operators 
of this company. They are of great interest 
and merit, and will be regarded as agree- 
- a useful records of the time and 

e oe 

THE Socrery or Noviomacus selected 
as the place of their annual excursion, this 
year, the city of Canterbury. 
mined very minutely the “ 
cathedral, under the 
Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., and F. W. 
holt, Esq., F.S.A., and were - 
conducted by the Very Rev. the Dean into 
parts of the ancient structure not shown 
casual visitors. Other ancient remains of 
the city were also inspected, and the visit 
yielded ample enjoyment as well as instruc- 
tion to the members of the society and their 
invited friends. . ae 

eminent peneil 


Mr. B. 8. Conen, the 
manufacturer, has yy and laren 
v ingenious mode preserving 
hens points from breaking. A light meal 
tube, easily moved up and down, covers ®) 
point, and effectually protects it while 
the pocket. A very sim! is there 
fore all that is required when the pencil 
is for use. It is, toour thought, far prefer 
able to the “ ever-pointed,”, wich se 
uently infers never-pointed. 
Vik. Jousenr’s “ Heuoraune” Pi- 
TURHS.—It may be remembered that some 
time ago Mr. Joubert invented and 
a method of transferring photogr re 
glass, or, more properly, of 
glass in a manner similar to 

= printing is effected on 


intended to recet 


: flatted, but it 


may be crown or 
grapher would employ 


care 
in 
plates for negatives. It 18 








a solution of ammonia mixed 
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and albumen, then dried by means 
gas stove, after which, being placed 
pressure frame, it will receive the picture 
in the i way. The subject to be 


of a 
in a 


transferred to the prepared surface must be | pieces, each 


a positive on glass, or on transparent paper, 
whence, of course, a negative is printed, 
which, by a subsequent treatment, 1s made 
into a positive print. But as this process 
yielded prints which were seen only as 
transparencies, it became a desideratum 
with Mr. Joubert so far to improve his 
invention that they should be seen by 
direct or reflected light. With this view 
he caused plates of a semi-opaque material 
to be made, to which the name of opaline 
has been given, and on this substance 
the prints are seen either as prints on 
paper, or by transmitted light as trans- 
parencies. By the addition of colour these 
prints become pictures, and it will at once 
strike the artist that where the photogra- 
phic means end, a process similar to that 
of enamelling must begin; and so it is, the 
colours and the subject are fixed upon the 
glass in the kiln. As to the commercial 
value of the patent, there is ey ing in 
fayour of its being extensively po ; 
the price is extremely moderate, and the 
quality of the art may be of the highest 
and rarest. The subjects shown Mr. 
Joubert are of all kin figure, lan " 
sculptural, and arabesque; and as perfect 
and beautiful as is the subject, equally so 
is the transfer. 

InstITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS. — 
The Annual Conversazioneof this Society has 
been held at their rooms, 9, Conduit Street, 
by invitation of the President, Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford-Hope, and the Council. A variety 
of interesting objects and works of Art 
was exhibited as usual, among which were 
chiefly noticeable a selection from the mag- 
nificent series of coloured drawings, copies 
of ancient stained glass, by the late Mr. C. 
Winston, lent for the occasion by the South 
Kensington Museum, and a number of 
architectural drawings intended for the Art- 
exhibition at Alton Towers. In addition to 
the above, the galleries of the Architectural 
and Photographic Exhibitions were thrown 
open. 

Prizes FoR ART-WoORKMANSHIP.—The 
Guild of Plasterers, acting on the sugges- 
tion of the Society of Arts, offers a prize of 
£10 for the best floriated bracket or truss 
in the Italian Renaissance style, to be de- 
signed and modelled by the competitor ; or 
the designer and modeller may co-operate 
in the production, when, if successful, the 
prize will be equally divided between them. 
A sum of £5 will be given for the next best 
model, or the half of it to the modeller and 
designer. The competition is strictly limited 
to artisans, their apprentices, and to stu- 
dents, and the awards are subject to the 
general conditions of the Society of Arts. 

_ Lay Ficures.—Our artist-readers, espe- 
cially those who do not come into the 
category of. landscape painters, will thank 
us for directing their attention to some 
new lay fi invented by a French 
artist, M. Gallibert, and which may be seen 
at Messrs. Lechertier, Barbe & Co., Regent 
Street. These mechanical representations 
—both male and female—of the’ human 
frame are composed of a series of stron 
yet light pieces of wood fitting into sock 
other, which turn and revolve in every 
direction. The entire suppression of interior 
frame-work has allowed the inventor to 
obtain perfect flexibility and in 
every movement; the former ity is so 
great that if. the figure should happen to 
fall, it will assume the position which the 


addition to its utility, its comparative 
cheapness is not its least recommendation. 
M. Gallibert’s invention is modelled after 
nature, and has received the approval of 
the Section des Beaux Arts of Paris. 

THe ALHAMBRA.—A model of this re- 
markable relic of Moorish architecture, 
said to be the only perfect copy ever made 
of it, has been brought to this country for 
exhibition by the ——. Don Francisco 
Martin, who has six years occupied 
in its construction. The materials employed 
are wood, stucco, and paper, of which we 
are told in the whole there are not less than 
five millions of pieces. On the side next the 
spectator, the galleries are not continued, in 
order the better to admit of inspection of the 
courts and interior of the ries. It is on 
this side that the of Charles V. stands. 
Conspicuous in eentre of the Court of 
Lions is the famous fountain, surrounded 
by parterres of blooming flowers. No 
detail, parewt minute, in the embellish- 
ment of these open passages is wanting. 
a > cmnenenthiliiii a the coiling, 
which does not ap under ordinary in- 
ape is most faithfully imitated. Round 

other enclosed area, the Tank Court, 
the enrichments are not so profuse. On the 
left le of the building is the tower in 
which the queens of Spain dressed ; and at 
the opposite extremity rises the tower con- 
taining the apartment in which they were 
perfumed. In the centre is the Belvedere, 
which commands an extensive view round 
the city of Grenada. The model is to be 
seen at No. 16, Bloomsbury Square. 

Parntep Giass.—Messrs. Trollope and 
Sons, of Halkin Street West, have com- 
pleted what may be called a richly-designed 
partition of painted glass for the mansion 
of the Hon. R. J. Seajebho , at or near 
Bombay. —s ie pal dal e best — 
of light, incipal designs occu e 

ar aeab ck ake clone Ie ane ils, of 
which there are five. The centre piece 
contains the Jeejebhoy arms. The motto 
is “‘Industry and Liberality,” bolised 
in the shield by three bees and the sun on 
a field consistmg of the mountains and 

lains of India: the crest is a k. 
The other four spaces are filled wi —— 
jae te Youre ae Sonting Puro 
lobe. ) representing ) 
- incipal and two secondaries describ- 
i is quarter as at once the most agri- 
ee Ine scientific, and commercial of the 
whole. Asia is personified by a woman hold- 
ing an ear of Sodien corn, and supported 
on the left by a Hindoo and on the right 
by a Chinese, associated with appropriate 
emblems. Africa is a man ated, holding 
in his left hand an ancient , and hay- 
ing on his right an Egyptian hunter, and 
on his left a native of Algeria, as the most 
advanced of the native populations. America 
is represented by a young woman, — 
on her right by one of the early hb 
settlers or conquerors, and on her left by 
a native Indian hunter, with examples 
of the. vegetable products, and a back- 
arora allusive to re ser yen — _ 
erent regions of which the continents 
geek Besides these principal com- 
partments there are ample spaces devoted 
to renaissance arabesque, with numerous 
small figures impersonating the arts and 
sciences. The drawing and execution 


REVIEWS. 


Some Account or Gormic Ancurrecruns ox 
Srarx, By Gzoncr Epucunp Sraeet, 
F.8.A., author of “Brick and Marble 
Architecture in Italy.” Published by J. 


Mvnrazay, 
There are few, if any, men in the to 
which Mr. Street belongs who more dili- 
gently and zealously in its cause than he 

elf. He is an earnest, en ic, laborious 
architect ; and to di i a knowledge of 
his art and to foster the’ love of it in others is 
evidently the grand business of his life. 


To 
effect this object the pen séems to be as fre- 
quently in his hand yD mene or, at least, 
whatever time is not y occupied in pre- 
paring designs and superintending the opera- 
tions of the builder appears to be given to the 
writing of books, and of essays, and lectures for 
public reading: he is a “ workman” in the truo 
sense of the term. 

All who are acquainted with Mr. Street's 
writings and edifices know that he is an ad- 
vocate of the Gothic style; and to study the 
examples to be found in Spain, he has made 
three journeys into that country: the result of 
his travels he gives to the public in the hand- 
of Spain, which includes euch places as Grenada, 
0 , Whi udes suc as 
Seville, ' Cordova, and others full of i 
relics of Moorish architecture, he did not visit, 
because, as he says, they “have already been 
treated almost to surfeit ;’’ and his object was to 
see how the Christians, and not the Moors, built 
in Spain in the middle ages; he, conse- 
quently, avoided those parts of the country 
which, during the best period of mediwval Art, 





were not free from Moorish influence. Hence, 
we have a narrative which, though it does not 
altogether exclude places made tolerably familiar 
by preceding writers and artists, such as Madrid, 
Salamanca, Toledo, &c., yet is chiefly occupied 
by that which must be considered as compara- 
tively unknown matter. 

And what the general reader will find as not 
the least attractive character of the book is that, 
though the subjects are treated from a pro- 
fessional point of view, and the style and 
— of Spanish Gothic edifices are full 

i in all their details, the volume 
less like a learned treatise on architecture than 
as the comments of an enlightened traveller 
well skilled in the science, with a mind able 
to appreciate and point out its beauties as well 
as to observe and notify what is defective. Mr. 
Street —_ wmate j —_ place to 
» describes, though 'y, the coun 

Sabamnp tieoagh on anbe abeh at tls toe 
ing used as a sort of “guide.” Its plan, to 
his own words, is, “first, Artistic and 
logical ; secondly, Historical ; and lastly, 
Personal. I have first of all, therefore, arranged 
the notes of my several journeys in the form of 
one continuous tour; and then, in the conclud- 
ing cha I have attempted a general réswnd 
of the history of architecture in Spain; and, 
finally, a short history of the men who, as 
architects or builders, have given me the ma- 

terials for my work.” ? 

The word “Gothic” as applied to architecture, 
has a very comprehensive meaning: it includes 
edifices having one common origin, yet differing 
not only in detail, but in gen features. Thus 
we find a wide distinction between German and 
Spanish Gothic, and between these and English. 
influence of Moorish or Arabian examples 
may be traced in many of the ecclesiastical cal and 
domestic buildings erected in Spain during the 
middle ages. And this is accounted for by what 
is recorded in history, that when the Christians 
vanquished the Moors who had settled in the 
country, they usually allowed them to build 





somewhat in their own fashion; moreover, as 
Mr. Street intimates, the Moors were a refined 
race, and well-skilled in many sciences ; while 
the Christians of the period were warlike, and 
had little time to devote to the ts of 
Art; so that “when they had estab their 
supremacy, they wisely allowed the Moors to 
remain under their rule when they would, and 
employed them to some extent on the works in 








human body would take under a similar 


throughout are unexceptionable. 
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i i see that ex- | visited several other islands ing a seven 
wear orgaae! git 3 years’ residence in the Levant. "Where he 
The of such a book as this at the travelled, and what he saw and did, he records 
present time is most opportune. The erection in the first of the two volumes now published : 
of new churches is one of the “signs” of the the second is a “ account” of veries 
age; and the architect whose services are re- | in Asia Minor, a from his larger work, 
uired for this purpose may have recourse to | entitled “A History of Discoveries at Hali- 
Mr. Street's ren yuen gather from it some | carnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide,” published 
ideas which he might turn to account, not | in 1862. , 
alone as my os structure itself, but also as| The contents of the first volume are presented 
to what may be called its fittings: as, for ex- in the form of a series of letters, written at the 
ample, lecterns, halls, screens, reredoses, &c., of | places from which they are dated, and at the 
which specimens are given. The volume is, in time when they were originally transcribed. 
fact, enriched with a large number of well- | But we are told that much new matter has been 
executed engravings, supplying designs that added, and this also takes the form of letters. 
would constitute a most welcome variety to the | With the author's well-known archeological 
sameness now too prevalent in the churches | tastes and acquirements, it ht naturally be 
everywhere springing up around us—mere re- | assumed that his book would have a largely 
petitions of each other. preponderating weight of such matters ; but this 
is not the case: these topics have only a due 
share of Mr. Newton’s attention ; the manners, 
JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, AND THE Hoty Puaces. | customs, social and political life of the modern 
By —— hy! v4g > a ge te — Greek islanders, their towns, villages, and rural 
ress by the Rev. G. R. Ginic, M.A.,| scenery, form the staple of his writing, on | It is a positive act o 
.R.G.8. Chromolithographed by M. and N. which’ the antiquarian remarks are . | his sen, to Be Spicg poate ye 
Hanwant. Published by Moorz, McQueen | And inasmuch as the subject di is not | we vel sorely tempted to commend thi > 
axp Co., London. a worn-out one, like that of most writers of | serious notice of the Society 
Many of our readers remember, it may be pre- European continental travel, and it is treated | are the legal suppression of such 
sumed, the collection of drawings of the Holy | ™ am easy, unprosaic style, it will be found | To set before an enthusiastic lover of angling — 
Land, by Carl Werner, exhibited in the early both pleasant and instructive reading, especially | whose rod is now only the reviewer's pen, and 
part of last year at the Gallery of the Institute | when perused by the light of the ‘numerous | into whose fly-book the moths have 
of Water Colour Painters, and which received | illustrations that accompany the text. , and nena i 
due notice from us at the time. These draw- The second volume is more archeological ; 
ings were made with the view of being repro- | yet even the antiquarianism is so;little of the 
duced in chromo-lithography, and the first in- Dr. Dryasdust school, that it will scare no one | where the reader, if he can only 
stalment of the prints has made its appearance. | from the . Mr. Newton has succeeded in | will follow the rules laid down 
The three subjects forming this part are, the | his object of rendering his account ® popular ;” | may have the same good fortune, is 
‘General View of Jerusalem,’ ‘ View of Beth- | or, in other words, of making it “readable.” | tantalising to be endured with an 
lehem,’ and the interior of the chapel known | There are many excellent photographs of an- | per: it provokes us to close 
as “Christ's Birthplace.” So far as any mere | Cient sculptures, &c., besides engravings of par- | without further comment. And, 
mechanical process can imitate the truth and | ticular localities, in this volume. insult to injury, he reminds us in 
delicacy of the artist’s original work, especially our unhappy condition: “Woe to 
as regards colour, Messrs. Hanhart have suc-| . | dwell in pent-up cities! A chaos of 
ceeded in their object ; and more particularly in | SCSANNAH AT THE Batu. Engraved by J. C.} smoke, and fumes of every unsavoury odour, 
their rendering of the last-named subject, which, Turventy from the Picture by Correceio. | constitute your dreary world.” Is it possible 
from its peculiar treatment—a scene lighted by Published by D. Cotnacur & Co. that Mr. Moffat can expect generous treatment 
lamps, and, consequently, requiring the most | This subject is frequently found among the at the hands of his critics after such a taunt? 
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skilful management of chiar-oscuro—must have | works of the old masters; but in no one instance | _ We will — with such kindness as les 


been found exceedingly difficult to copy with | that we can call to mind is it handled with so | in our power. Though he has written 
any @ = to fidelity. , ; much delicacy of feeling and sentiment as in but what every enced fly-fisher 

Carl Werner’s work is so entirely different | Correggio’s famous picture. There is nothing tom-fisher knows about taking salmon 
from the publication which the late David | whatever in the treatment which can offend the —for these are the only fish he 
Roberts carried out so magnificently, that it | most fastidious. Susannah, a beautiful female book may be consulted and studied 
must not be looked upon as a rival, but rather | § , is seated, ially draped on the edge of the craft. He is doubtless a ri 
of r ae to the latter, and right worthy | of the bath; before her stand two attendants | its mysteries, and writes more i 

: it. Roberts—through his able coadjutor, Mr. | hearing richly-embroidered robes, with which | than a penman, as it is proper he shou 
—_ Haghe, gave to the public fac-similes of his | they are about to clothe their mistress. ‘The | °bservations, however, are strictl 

| weer -work; valuable and beautiful, indeed, | «eiders” are at a distance behind her. The | 2"gling in the border counties 

: oe Ba 8 per me sketches; but the | attitude and modelling of the principal lady are he knows nothing, or at least 

find “ra phs of Werner will, perhaps, | unexceptionable, and the group which the trio | #bout the fishing im the southern 
is _ ater) if vour with those to whom colour | compose is one of great excellence. Correggio’s | England. 

oem — the chief, recommendation of | manner of painting flesh, giving it the most 
ra on a prints appear to be as large as exquisite tenderness of appearance, is pre- ; 
of the Vettes ee so far as our recollection | eminent in the figure of Susannah. "M. The- Tus Counrr or Svaasy: aren i 

The descriptiv ron Oe . venin has most successfully realised this in his quities, and Topogsegh Li ~ 
© descriptive text which accompanies them for the Tourist. ublished by Casextl, 


‘ $e ; . engraving, and has also managed the chiar- ndon 
is sufliciently explanatory of the subjects. oscuro of the picture with great skill : the vesalé Perse, axp Garam, La 


= a engraving which throughout combines | There are few English counties that can boast 
TRavELs AND Discoveries tn THE Levant. By ee po aside. mye po Oey limited 
C. T. Newton, M.A., Keeper of the Greek pa pr pd conden 
5 —- Rear Antiquities, sritish Museum. | Tue Artistic Anatomy or tHe Horse. By panoramas of hill and dale, woods and 
: numerous Illustrations. 2vols. Pub- W. Warteruovse Hawkrs, F.L.S., F.G.S., | perfumed heaths and breezy downs, wi 
ished by Day anv Son, London. Author of “Popular Comparative Ana- mansions, pleasant vi 
The isles of Greece have unquestionable charms tomy,” &c. &. With Ilustrations drawn | churches. Take a survey from the top: 
for travellers. The scholar, the archwologist, on wood by the Author, and engraved by | Hill, Box Hill,* St. Anne’s Hill, or 
the painter, the architect, and the poet, with H. Orr Sairx. Published by Wuvsor | Hill, and you will scarcely find in any 
a = pay eee gag ele | sole object awp Mawron, London. England a richer and more I Sucha 
to gratify a love of the utiful, are drawn | We have only to look at so : country stretched out before you. 
thither by the powerful attractions of sunlit | our pene them A painters, Sr eee pens fer as it is with 
regions, whose ancient glory it was to be the | introduced to enliven the scene, to be satisfied | trical associations, cannot but possess 
abodes of the gods —celestial beings, yet having | of the necessity there is for the artist to possess attractions, especially to oe 
~~ for the picturesque prseiions of earth, and | some knowledge, at least, of the anatomy | # 4@y’s pleasure combined with the 
- im Me the monks of old, were discerning | of the creature he represents. Even in the ou air. Almost less than an salities 
ee 7 pitch their tents in all pleasant | works of the professed animal painter, mis- ilway takes the traveller into le spirits, , 
> weal ; . Newye was not a temporary | takes are frequently made which would be | WU gladden his eye, refresh eS ae 
oh - a in 7 t part of the world, but having | avoided if the artist had a scientific acquaint- recruit his health, if this last be him' 
a. a ed, in 1852, vice-consul at Myte- | ance with his subject. Hence, as the sailor is | little guide-book on our table phen 
ee ing at the same time instructed to | often a severe critic of the works of the marine | he ought to go for “ choice, of j 
to sensase diene = presented themselves | painter, so have we heard those of the horse or | formation it contains is brief, bub 
gel cae qui - or the British Museum, | cattle painter subjected to similar “handling ” | 0" all the topics to which the 
yond the limits of os his researches be- | by men who are ignorant of Art, but who know | turned his attention. 
} its of his office, and consequently | something about the form and external develop- waa 
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" chtaimed tetien toe teem tively small, though rich varied, collections of private the merchant princes” more 
ra been the chiat patrons of British Aft-—whose wealth hse been, Hberaly a ee Sees 








senses tact. 








THE GALLERIES AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS : 
OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Epitep sy 8. C. HALL, Esq, F.S.A., dc. : 



















Turs Series contains examples of a large number of the principal Painters of Artists who have obtained fame—while the x 
prwchpermdeia ye oe vabeetion: It is not too much to sa that elections in all respects has never yet been equalled Bye pater 
where government aid has been liberally 


to assist 
: a ee ee is Mlghett ciple of Ast, ond neceiounly: the most costly; they are printed with SS oe 
isa a: impression, on India pa: 


the 
produce this work in the pole manner was a duty ot only to“ Callator, Caney aaa we have been 
the Artists who have co-operated with reputations may be essentially aided aw lying their creations 
if rendered without adequate regard to the Genius that, by means of the Engraver, becomes a most and universal TRacHER. 
Some of these selections have been made from ce pene Sepaien; cthen tom tags aa oe HS erent org wget 


late 
Gach Puedt is atemspented by 6 page of descriptive letter-presa, of 





mrs Poor (lg i), earache ned a peo 


I.—Artist’s Proors (half grand eagle size printed on India with the greatest care. 
If.—Proors BEFORE LetTERs (folie col colum hen), 508 vietes alse are on India paper. 





LIST OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 





PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY PAINTED OF BN JRAVED BT 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S FRIENDS , Sir E, Landseer, R.A, J.C. Armytage. THE CROSSING SWEEPER .. W.P. Frith,R.A. . C. W. 
OLIVER 08 6, eee: be -» CR. Leslie, RA... T. Vernon. THE BREAKFAST TABLE., .. T. Webster,RA. .. G. ee 
THE GLEANER ., PY. F. Poole, R.A. .. J.C. Armytage. PUCK AND THE FAIRIES ., R.Dadl .. «. »» W.M. Lizars. 
THE POST-OFFICE .. F. Goodall, A.R.A. .. C. W. Sharpe. THE SABBATH EVE .. .. Alex. Juhnston.. .. P. Lightfoot. 
BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME.. C. R. Leslie, R.A. C. W. Sharpe. | THE LIFE OF BUCKINGHAM.. A. L. Egg, .A. .. W.Greatbach. _ 
THE HAPPY DAYS OF JOB .. W.CT. R.A. H. Bourne. | THE DEATH OF BUCKINGHAM A.L.Egg,B.A. .. W.Greatbach, 
THE FIRST SUNBEAM .. : Foot, ABS. . L. Stocks, A-R-A, | THE SIGNAL .. snovan? 6 Jacob Thompson .. C. Cousen. 
— , . : 
EVENING IN THE MEADOWS { "OPES? ona, }J0ht Come eNO eee ne Henry Warren <<. 8. Smich. 
NEW SHOES .. W. P. Frith, R.A. .. H. Bourne. | THE DUET .» +» dames Saat, A.R.A. F. Holl. 
THE SWING ,, FP. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. | HAGAR AND ISHMAEL .. .. J.Glark .. 4, +. J.C, Armytege 
CHASTITY... W. E. Frost, A.R.A. T. Garner. THE BROKEN WINDOW .. .. W.H.Knight.. ., H. Lemon. 
THE VISIT TO MELANCTHON Alex. Johnston.. ., C. W. Sharpe SUSANNAH .. .. ., 4. .. J. R. Herbert,R.A,, H. Bourne, 
THE TEMPTATION OF ANDREW THE GIPSY QUEEN .. ., .. P.F. Poole, R.A, ., EF. Joubert. 
MARVEL .. ., .s os «+ ©. Landseer, R.A... J. Stancliffe, HUNT THE SLIPPER.. .. .. F. Goodall, ARA... E. Goodall, 
THE NOVICE , Alfred Elmore, R.A. T. Vernon. WORDS OF COMFORT. T. Faed, A.K.A. ., RC. Bell.. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP., D. Maclise,R.A. ., R. Graves, A.R.A. | LESSON OF THE PASSOVER .. E. H. Corbould F. Heath. 
3PRING . na . . Webster, R.A. .. Pelée. A PASSING CLOUD .. .. .. J.C. Hook,RA. ., R. Wallis 
GOING TO SCHOOL .. . ‘T. Webster,R.A. .. W. Ri OPHELIA A. H os. opt 
BARTHRAM'S DIRGE,. ia —_ Paton, R.S.A D. Desveches. GIPSY ‘MUsICLANS OF SPAIN 3.8 p, R.A. nes Professor Knolle, 
42 1—ASLEEP ” A 5 >. és ran Zs ty 
ALICE LISLE EM Ward, ta Fee THE CAVALIER ., .. .. | Bear a J.C. Aemytage. 
ALLAD SINGER D. Maelise, tephenson. : erring, t, Cousen 
A HAWKING PARTY... F. Tayler... Churles Cousen, | THE TROOPER .. .. 1. «6 } "Biter... ho 
LABOUR .. , <a J. Linneil,, .. .. John Cousen | THE WIFE’s PORTRAIT .. .. Alfed Elmore, R.A. 8, 5. Smith, 
REST , J. Linnell... John Cousen | PAOLO AND FRANCESCA DA bs 
CUPID AND PSYCHE.. W. Etty, RA... F. Joubert. RAMINI ,, J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. R. Graves, ARAL 
THE MAYPOLE .. .. .. .. J3.Nash ., .. «. ©. Cousen ROUT OF COMUS AND HISBAND Sir &. Landseer, R.A. J.C. Armytage. | 
BIRD-CATCHERS ,. ., .. ,.. W.Hemsley .. .. K. Brandard, RUSTIC CIVILITY .. .. .. W.Collius,RA. ., ©. Consen- 
SUSIENSE .. .. «» Alex. Johnston. . H. Bourne. KNOX PREACHING pserors tax 
BROTHER AND SISTER | .. W. Matoeaty, RA.. Kh. T. Beil. | LORDS or raz CONGREGATION Sir D. Wilkie, R.A... W. Greatbach: 
THE FIRST DAY OF OYSTERS G. Smith . .. G. Greatbach. | THE BLIND BEGGAR... .. .. J. Dyckmans .. ., D. Desvaches. 
ARREST or 4 PEASANT ROYAL- THE POST-BOY .. ., .. .. F. Goodall, A.R.A.., E. Goodall, 
IST—BRITTANY, 1793 .. .,. F. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. | THE PARTING ., P. F. Poole, R.A. .. F. Bacon. 
A DREAM OF THE FUTURE .. { pee tee } John Cousen | oo RECITING F. Goodall, A.RAA. .. E, Goodall. 
PHBE MAY-FLOWER .. R. Gavin, A.R.S.A... °C. H. Jeens. | THE ZOUAVE’S STORY .. .. F.W.T 1+ +e ©, W. Sharpe. 
SPANISH CONTRABANDISTAS J Pulp, 8.2. W. Ri | ISABELLE OF CROYE ., .. Alfred Elmore, R.A. J. Stancliffe, 
THE FOUNDLING.. G. B. O'Neil .. .. P. Lightfoot. | THEORPHAN,. .. .« os ++) 4%. Feed ARA. .. P, 
THE PET OF THE COMMON... J.C. Horsley, A.R.A. ‘ H. Lemon. | THE FOUNTAIN .. C.L. Maller «, «. ©. 
PURITY .. H. O'Neil, A.R.A. .. H. Bourne, | THE DEATH OF COLUMBUS... Baron W: oe 2 
CHRISTIAN IN THE VALLEY | MAZEPPA oe (00 Cee ae «+ «+ Sohn Cousen. 
OF HUMILIATION .. ., i. FR. Pickersgill, R.A. G. Greatbach. | A REST ON THE HILL ., ., F.RPickorsgill, RA W. Ridgway. 





8 are the first npressions inn lids diate Sindh by month inthe Aut-Jo under the above title. ite Ses rt 
gyre he yes orinted) Before bet the Ant-JOURNAL, are CUT DOWN, 80 00 that dt ia an impecaticlly to aces # ag Haag : 
o Faaboetes arated ott te “aes Volumes a scarce and rare collection of Engravings from seventy-five best works of the 


LONDON: JAMES 8, VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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SIDE DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 
Forming Set of 8, 
£6 16s. to £12 12s. 


SLAOK'S TABLE CUTLERY. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebratedFifty Years for the superior madufsetare of their 


IVORY KNIVES,-BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE, < 
TABLE, 16s., 208, 2%. DESSERT, Tis, 14s., and 158, 6d. per dos. 28 
S Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. — ors Sa ae 


BLACK-HANDLED KNIVES AND FORKS, 10s, a, per dozen, 


SLACKS IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 


RICHARD & JOHN x Lene y Forks a of 
their extensive Stock of F, 

Japan Tea Trays, Patent Disk Cover Ton a Tali 
and evéry requisite in 
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STRAND — OPPOSITE SOMERSET 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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